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The question of village 
panehayats is looming large 
in the present day horizon. 
With the congress ministries 
in power in many of the pro- 
vinces there is a feeling among 
the people that some atten- 
tion will be paid to this prob- 
lem. But the problem is not 
an easy one. India was, of 
course, famous for her village 
communities but, many peo- 
ple will say, that to revive 
them is to go back to primi- 
tive times. But anybody con- 
versant with Indian affairs 
will know that these village 
communities were the most 
wonderful co-operative units, 
and not mere passing phases 
in the history of man. In fact 
Dr. Radhakaraal Mukerjee 
would go so far as to say that 


Indian communalism (this 
word has nothing to do with 
the present day meaning the 
word has acquired) is much 
superior to socialism commu- 
nism, co-operation and, syndi- 
calism etc. in as much as the 
Indian village of old attended 
to the needs of not only the 
producers and the workers but 
the consumers also. The village 
communities were little re- 
publics levying their own 
taxes and having their own 
Government unhampered by 
the central Government and 
affiliated to and respected by 
the state as almost equals. As 
Dr. Radha Kumud lilukerjee 
reminds us it is these village 
communities that made it 
possible for big empires to 
exist which w<re on two 
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occasions bigger than British 
India. These survived the 
Muslims and even prospered 
under tlienu Tlieir decay 
began witli the advent of the 
British who, ignorant of our 
local Self-Government me- 
thods suppressed them. 

The (luestions before us now 
are whetlier these are worth a 
revival and if they are, how 
are they to be revived. Tlio 
first question turns upon the 
fact whether we want a cent- 
ralised autocratic state or a 
decentralised one. If we want 
a militari' t centralised state 
with urharjisat ion as the ideal 
we nei'd iiot worry ourselves 
with tli(' village ]>roblem. 
Most of tlic present day civi- 
lised lialioiis have adopted or 
are drift ing towards tbe cent- 
ralised aiilitai'ist state wherein 
the Government is from the 
top with no seo])G for liberty 
of person and speech. 

But if wc want a decentra- 
lised state with the villages 
functioning as autonomous 
bodies, administeriug justice 
to the in! abit ants, levying 
taxes for tloir own needs, 
giving relief to tiic poor, and 
unemployi'd, in short looking 
after all the interests of the 
entile eeii.nainity consisting 
of piodiueis, worlicrs and 
consumers, then only can we 


think of the villages. Without 
much discussion many people 
will agree that a permanent 
establishment of the state on 
a war basis is not a sign of 
progress. Keeping the ad- 
ministration sufficiently 
elastic to piovide for security 
in times of war we have to 
think in terms of a peaceful 
state. Over- in baiiisatiou is 
not conducive to the good of 
the ])eacorul state. In the hc- 
gini'ing of a city it is employ - 
meut that attracts people to 
it but after a stage it is the 
reservoir of flie unemployed 
and the under employed. Cities 
make the rich richer and the 
poor ])oorer, in fact they di- 
vide the people into two 
nations. Large scale indus- 
trialisation helps tlie growth 
of cities and we know that 
unlimited industrialisation 
coupled with the inveterate 
seal ch for markets is equiva- 
lent to militarisation. It is 
necessary at some stage or 
other to stop fuither growth 
of urbanisation. ICautilya long 
ago recognised this jnineiple 
and enjoined on the king to 
foim new villages either by 
inducing foreigners to immig- 
rate or by causing the thickly 
populated centres of his own 
kingdom to send forth the 
excessive population. * 

It is not sufficient if the 


* Pandit Sliamsustry ’s translation of Kautilya’s ArtUa Sastra, 
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Central Government alone is 
good and the local Gowirn- 
ruent rotten. It is iiuj) )ssihle 
for a far-off central Uovorn- 
rnent to exercise effective 
control over the different local 
units unless it be by way of 
force coupled with some sort 
of Gestappo or secret police 
and this means suppre.ssion of 
liberty. On the other baud 
administration from below lias 
a great human value whicli no 
type of centralised Govern- 
ment possesses. By giving t.lie 
villager a hand in everything 
that is done in ttie village we 
infuse a sense of ‘amour- 
propre’ in him. 

The burden of taxation is 
growing heavier day by day. 
The Central Qevernment 
exacts taxes and spends a 
good amount on collection and 
the remainder over some pro- 
ject somewhere aud the ave- 
rage citizen feels ho is robbed 
of his money. As long as we 
have a centralised state cont- 
rolling every minute detail in 
every part of the country we 
need an ever increasing bud- 
get. With the evcr-incrca- 
sing budget increases tlie 
feeling of the average edizon 
that he is paying for some- 
thing from which ho is not 
benefit ted. Administration 
from below relieves the cent- 
ral Government of many of its 
financial worries. Many new 


taxes can be levied by the 
local units aud people will not 
grudge very much to pay 
tliem for they find tliat the 
money is spent for flr ir bene- 
fit hef'ire tlieir very eyes. 
When each local unit is in- 
fused with life and is capable 
of lookiug afi.er its own needs 
the central (loveiument does 
not need much rincM'y. It has 
mereiy to siijitr-inrend that 
the different local units do 
not go out of gear. Wo need 
not doubt whether wc will be 
able to make tin; villages as 
efficient as wo picture them 
to bo, for, till recently the 
village communities were in a 
wonderful coiiditiou and lived 
tlieir life in full unmindful of 
the invasions of foreigners or 
of the ebauges of dynasties. 
The British proud of their 
culture aud ignorant of ours 
have dealt a great lilow to the 
village ad tiiuistratiou. 'Lhiey 
applied the Judiau system 
ouly fir one purpose and that 
is when they levied lines on 
the village.s as a wliolo. If wo 
want to correct the mistake 
this is just the time for it, for, 
any more delay may disrupt 
the present Indian village 
irretrievably. 

If wc are agreed on the need 
of revivifying the Indian 
village then turns up the 
question of the manner of 
doing it. Here the working of 
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the ancient village ct-nimu- 
nity will serve as a guide to 
us. It is not enough if we 
merely set up in every village 
a panchayat invested wiiii 
judicial powers. Any one-sided, 
artificial development is bound 
to be a failure. Without 
stimulating an allround 
healthy growth covering every 
aspect of village life we will not 
be able to revivify the village. 
In the ancient village com- 
munities there were different 
village committees for diffe- 
rent purposes. The general 
assembly of the village was 
the sovereign body and the 
committees worked under it. 
There was a committee to 
supervise the fairness of 
annual elections The princi- 
ple of rotation for election to 
office was also recognised for, 
a candidate who was on the 
committee for the three pre- 
vious years was disqualified. 
The rules for elections were 
so strict that relatives of com- 
mittee members who failed to 
submit accounts were also 
disqualified. These regulations 
would not leave any scope for 
corruption. The administra- 
tion of justice was by local 
units assisted by village 
elders. * Municipal depart- 
ments had their articles of 
association and whoever 


stayed away from co-operative 
undertakings was punished. 
Municipal functions covered 
a wide range from the main- 
tenance of roads, water supply, 
sanitation, ii ligation works, 
re.st houses, temples, provision 
for strangers, relief for the 
poor and distressed to the 
control of village production, 
consumption and labour. The 
village was a living organism 
where every villager had to 
perform llic duties allocated 
and to exercise the rights 
given to him. 

The fiuancial sources of the 
village community were many 
and varied and today we do 
not find any new tax that had 
not been invented by them. 
Viramitrodaya gives instances 
of ‘octroi duties on goods sold 
within municipal limits.’ a 
This is a sort of sales tax 
levied by the village authori- 
ties. Marriage and funeral 
taxes were a common feature. 
Sometimes a tax was levied 
according to the number of 
ploughs the man had. Most of 
these features have to be 
incorporated into the new 
village if we really want to 
make it a success. 

The spread of electricity is 
a good factor in our favour. 


* Vide Dr Badlia Kumud Munkirie’s Local Government in ancient India. 
□ Quoted in the above. 
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The village industries can bo 
rapidly revived if only wc 
have a mind for tliciu. The 
village administration must be 
given power over the produ- 
cer as well as the worker in 
the village. It should serve, 
as it did formerly, at once as 
a ‘co operative society and a 
trade union’. It is not enough 
if we merely start a co-opera- 
tive credit society or a pan- 
chayat. We have got to re- 
vive the whole life of the 
Indian village for when only 
there is life will the limb 
function properly. Let the 
state divest itself of many of 
its powers and allow the 
village to form various com- 
mittees to look after various 
details of daily life in tlie 
village. Let the state allow 
tlic village to raise its taxes 
and give it power to compel 
people to work for the com- 
mon good, and remain at the 
apex as a superintendent in 
this confederation of villages. 
And when we invest the 
village unit with a bundle of 
duties and rights without se- 
parating the one from the 
other we need not worry our- 
selves about the future of the 
village. Marriage and funeral 
taxes will be a good source of 

income to the local units. A 
number of villages may be 
grouped together to form a 
Union and this union can with 


advantage replace the district 
hoard 

Villages with a population 
of not less lliati two or tlu ee 
thousand should be encouraged 
to have their general assemb- 
lies aud committees, their 
village commons, jiastures, 
and ‘nidhis’ or banks, to 
tnauage their rest houses and 
parks, their religious and edu- 
cational institutions, to main- 
taiu their irrigation works 
and village forests, their wa- 
ter supply and sanitation, to 
co-ordinate capital and labour 
without losing sight of the 
consumer and to encourage 
art and literature. We will be 
doing real service to democ- 
racy if we can put life into 
the village community. We 
cannot root out unemployment 
by imitating England or 
America. We should try to 
chock it in our own way, by 
discouraging excessive urbani- 
sation and encouraging village 
movement. We can take ad- 
vantage of the modern im- 
provements, electricity, con- 
veyances, radio etc. and make 
our village modern in conve- 
niences and ancient in out- 
look. • 

Tlicn there are the prob- 
lems of land e.g. -absentee land- 
lordism, rack-renting, execs- 
sive fragmentation etc. The 
actual cultivator has nothing to 
do with the ownership in most 
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of the lauds. He has become 
as good or as bad as the fac- 
tory worker. Debt lielief Acts 
are a mere palliative aud do 
not check the poison that is 
eating the rural society. Pro- 
perty in India no doubt be- 
longed to the individual but 
with it is associated the right 
of others in the village to 
have a share in the produce. 
A man holds his property 
intrust for himself and others. 
So much so the Mitakshara 
quotes a text that the consent 
of the village is necessary for 
the alienation of the land. « 
There was also the custom of 
pre-emption in favour of the 
village. We can relieve agri- 
cultural distress to a largo 


extent by providing foc prh* 
emption in favour of the other 
residents of the village and 
also the approval of the re- 
constituted village in case of 
alienation to non -residents. 
These provisions will certainly 
curtail the scope of absentee 
landlordism and rack-ren- 
ting. 

It is time we discarded the 
corapetetive and individua- 
listic theories of the west and 
fell back on our institutions 
wherein individualism is di- 
luted with a large dose of 
communism thus ensuring the 
good but eschewing the evil 
in both these systems. 


* Dr, Radha Kanial Mukerjec’s principles of comparative economics 
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V~ FIUENDSIIIP-TOWN. 

BY 

S. KAMBHOTHI, D.A., B.L. 


T was heartily congratulated 
on iny admittance into the 
village, T was told that until 
recent times thei'e was neither 
a sentry at the Bj-idge, nor 
such a strict scrutiny, when 
later on there was one. The 
consequence of it was tliat 
persons who had absolutely no 
right were freely allowed in, 
or for the mere shouting of 
“friends*’’ and the mistake 
was discovered only too late. 
Such of them as could then be 
caught were bundled up and 
cast headlong into the Stream 
of Reserve, whence they drif- 
ted down into an inland sea 
called Bitterness. The river 
by the bye was fed by the 
waters of Lake Caution; but 
was mainly the result of a 
number of natural springs 
which bubbled up and flowed 
in a perennial stream. 

Friendship-Town is a little 
village; little, not in the sense 
that its extent is small-for 
there is, oh, plenty of ground 
fit for cultivation, but that the 
numbhr of its inhabitants is 


very limiled. Its men and 
women wore precisely tho 
same stylo of dress, and 
made up their faces in pre- 
cisely the ‘^ame fashion. And 
one more thing too I noticed, 
there was no market place in 
the village, but all trans- 
actions were effected by 
barter. Each house had a 
large garden round it, and 
every morning ere they com- 
menced the work of the day, 
they assiduously plucked out 
all traces of weed that might 
be found sprouting in spite of 
their care. These weeds were 
of several species, though 1 
remember only two of them. 
They were so beautiful and 
certainly so attractive, it 
seemed a sin to root them out 
and throw away to be tramp- 
led upon by the beasts of the 
field. But I was assured that 
they multiplied in geometrical 
progression and that one 

little root would suffice in 
very short time to ruin the 
finest garden in Friendship- 
Town. 
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“St-lfish and Cunning are 
their names; and in spite of 
their siren looks must merci- 
lessly be weeded out, ” said 
my Lady, suiting the action 
to word. 

This place had a splendid 
climate. It was fdiaracteris- 
ed by an atmosphere of uni 
form pleasantness lint mind 
you, it. was not an absolute 
dullness witiuut variations. 
There kv/s now and then a 
chill in Friendship 'Town; and 
at times, an undue warmth 
and annoying sultriness, lint 
with a little adjustment and 
light cxert.ion> even these 
eccentricities were made 
enjoyable; and the return to 
the normal condition was 
tiapincss itself. 

We stayed on in the village, 
quite pl('ased with what wo 
.saw and felt, a goodly length 
of time, at the end of which 
1 was told that if 1 chose 1 
could change my distinctive 
male clothing aad wear the 
dress which was tlie costume 
of male and female alike in 
Friendship-Town. This, I 
understood, was the corres- 
ponding (M|uivalent to the 
proceedings under the Natu- 
ralisation Act of our coun- 
tries. That done, I was no 
longer treated, as a stranger. 
Unconscious myself, and trea- 
ted by others with an uncon- 


sciousness, of the difference 
of sex, oh how easy I felt in 
Friendship Town. Men trea- 
ted me and my lady both as 
brothers, and women as 
sisters. In fact, there was 
no knowing as to who were 
men and wlio women: nor was 
there any need to know it. 
For there was only one rule 
of eondnet for both alike, and 
that was, — what naturally 
flowed from the heart. 

f)ne evening, as I and my 
lady were returning from a 
long walk, wc found one of 
the urchins basking himself in 
tlie sun and looking intently 
at somcihing before him. Ever 
anxious to enjoy the wonders 
ot tliis pleasing little place, 
I went forward 1o see what it 
was. And oh, what was my 
horror as 1 saw a black cobra 
before him. To the mere 
baby who knew nothing of his 
venomous tooth it was quite 
a fascinating sigUt-its expan- 
ded hood shining like silk in 
the light of the setting sun 
and oscillating to and fro in 
the gentle breeze. 

Hut my heart all rushed in- 
to my iiiouth. I called out 
to him to ni ovm. But no ! ho 
wouldn’t stir. He didn't 
hear me. Ills eyes resembled 
those of a hypnotised subjectl 
I shouted louder yet and ran 
towards him. 
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“Shut your mouth, you 
meddlesome fool’' fell on my 
ears. And up I started as a 
sudden heat I felt and the 
blood jumped in my arteries. 

“Be quiet! Cool yourself!” 
heard I a<;ain. 

“Poul-in Pair out! Poul in 
Pair out!” next fell upon my 
ears, and T looked before and 
behind to see who it wa:< that 
spoke. 

I saw no one; and even the 
serpent suddenly vanished. 

Was I mad I There was a 
buzzing in my ears, and the 
world was reeling before my 
eyes. 

“Sit down! Cool yourself” 
again I heard. 

I obeyed; and closed my 
eyes for a couple of minutes 
to collect my thoughts. 

By the time I opened my 
eyes, I found my Lady trying 
to wake up the urchin, but he 
was too far gone. The thought 
of the boy brought me to my 
senses and we very soon 
agreed that he should be taken 
home for immediate treatment. 
She led the way and I carried 
the fellow. We reached his 
garden in a few minutes. A 
Crowd gathered rouud us. His 
2 


parents rushed forward and 
intercepted our path with 
questions. The Lady coolly 
pointed her finger to the 
weight upon my shoulder and 
said “ Him first!” 

A glass of honest water 
refreshed me quite, and drove 
off the fever from my veins. 
Another glass, and we washed 
the little one's face and for- 
ced a little down his throat. 
This brought him to his sen- 
ses, and in a few more mi- 
nutes, he was alright except 
for a little weakness which he 
felt. 

Now came the time for ex- 
planations, and twenty ques- 
tions were asked by twenty 
people at the same time, to 
all of which, my Lady only 
murmered, “Poul-in Pair out 
in Priendship-Town 1 By my 
soul, I will hunt, the reptile 
out from this sacred place !” 

More eagerness, more ex- 
citement, and more (juestions 
— That was all the result of 
this explanation. 

“Poul-in Fair-out! Don’t 
you know him 1 You saw him 
in the land of Pact— Eaves- 
drop Palsefriend’s first cousin 
and that half-brother of Oppor- 
tune Diplomat! 

Prom a number of such ex 
pl.-mitions and ejatulatious, 
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I came to understand that it 
was not a cobra at all with 
which the child was playing, 
but that it was the Factual 
appearance of one Foul- in 
Fair-out, a person whom I 
used to meet almost every day 
in the world. Ho was a very 
beautiful person and had 
wonderful powers of subjec- 
ting other’s will to his own. 
His very sight fascinated 
people and in a few days time 
they became his implicit 
followers. But in the Land 
cf Fact and in the other 
places on the other side of the 
sea of appearances, everybody 
simply ran away from him; a 
few who were brave and 
strong gave him crushing 
blows and chased him out, for 
they saw not the fair, tall, 
figure that he passed for in 
the world, l)ut only a hideous 
cobra whose breath was scor- 
ching venom. It was that 
that so maddened my pulse 
and racked my brain as that 
villain hissed at me “Shut 
your mouth, you meddlesome 
fool.” 

We stayed there to dinner 
that night, as might of course 
be expected. I he citizens of 
the place thanked us heartily 
for having discovered the 
existence of Foul-in Fair-out 
lurking in Friendship-Town, 
and made up their minds to 
search and seek out that 


obscure nook in tlieir gardens 
and fields which afforded 
room to his human weed, and 
to root. him out if possible. 
They expressed themselves 
very gratefully for having 
saved tive child, and ia the 
exuberance ef their feeling 
offered me a small place in 
tlieir village. It was a thing 
which 1 never expected; and I 
said 

“No, my friends, T acted on 
the impulse of my own heart. 
Pray, don’t treat me as mer- 
cenary, and keep your land to 
yourselves.” 

“No, my friend, we don’t 
know what merces is. See you 
not there is not even a market 
in our town?” said one. 

“Don’t be foolish, young 
man,” said another and an 
elder, “a place in Friendship- 
Town is not an easy acquisi- 
tion, and can neither be 
bought nor sold. It must only 
be offered. And we heartily 
do so since we would have you 
stay among us. So do not 
treat it lightly. 'The chance 
may not come to you again!’’ 

“Since it has pleased you, 
so let it be” said I. “But I 
cannot stay here. My usual 
place is in the world, and I 
am now journeying into the 
Heart of Man.” 
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‘‘ Pray do not talk, Sir,” 
said he. “You are a natura- 
lised citizen of our village and 
we have given you a place 
here. Go where you please, 
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atid provided you bring the 
same honest face with you, 
you have got a place for ever 
in Friendship-Town.” 




Sig'nificamice olf imag'C worship 

BY 

B. KUTUMBA SASTRY, M.A. 


Before considering the 
signficance of image worship, 
it is better to study tlie full 
import of the term -pratima’ in 
Samskrit. In the Sainskrit 
language, the English word 
“image worship” is generally 
translated as pratiraarathana. 
We have to note here that the 
word “Pratima” and the 
English word “Image” are 
taken to be synonyms. In 
fact the word “image”, 
though a near approach to 
the Samskrit word, cannot 
convey all the meaning that 
is significant of the word 
pratima. It means “tulyata”, 
“rupa”, or “Pratibirnba.” 
All these words collectively 
carry the significance of the 
thought underlying the word 
“Pratima”. So Pratima does 
not merely mean either the 
stone or the picture as is seen 
by us but the inner spirit of 
the Supreme that is supposed 
to be dwelling in that stone, 
and it is the reminder or the 
suggestor of the God. 

SANKAR’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The significance and im- 
portance of the Vigrahara- 


dhana can be explained from 
various points of view. Accor- 
ding to the Philosophy of 
Sankaracharya, God is Eir- 
guna and as such, is incompre- 
hensible to the human mind. 
But a devotee that seeks sal- 
vation should worship Him 
This feeble human mind can- 
not grasp that Supreme Being 
which is very abstract and 
has no form, and so for the 
sake of ordinary men the sa- 
ges of Yore conceived the 
God in some concrete forms 
and described them in the 
stutis or the hymns of praise. 
Vigrahas were afterwards 
made according to these 
dhyanas. A devotee by first 
concentrating on this form of 
God can gradually not only 
strengthen his power of con- 
centration but also can grasp 
the highest form of God and 
so according to the Advaita 
Philosophy Sagunopasana is 
necessary for ordinary per- 
sons for the realisation of the 
Nirguna Brahman. 

RAMANUJAOHARYA. 

According to the Philosophy 
of Ramanu jaeharya V i g r a- 
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harathana is of utmost im- 
portance for a devotee. God 
though transcending all nama- 
rupas resides in any and all 
of them undividedly perfect, 
and corresponding to the ca- 
pacity of his devotees, can 
take namarupas to aid their 
'dhyanas, and also of his sweet 
will of creation assume app- 
ropriate forms. Agamas wliiah 
are practical codes of laws 
for the realisation of God and 
attainment of Moksha, and 
are therefore the applied 
science of Vedasastras proc- 
laim the above truth in most 
clear terms. This Supreme 
God is conceived in four sta- 
ges The first of thorn is the 
“Para.” known as Vairaja. 
The forms assumed by Him in 
the beginning of this creation 
are named Vyuhavataras viz. 
Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Prad- 
yunma and Aniruddha. To 
protect the Dharma and to 
eradicate the evil lie incur 
nates, himself as Vibhavavata- 
ras viz Rama, Krishna, Nnra- 
simha etc. A third is tue 
Antaryaminavatara. -The diva 
residing in every one is di- 
rected according to his 
“karma”, by this incarnation 
of God It is again this form 
of God that aids all the do 
votees in their dhyanas also. 
Even in this stage He is in- 
comprehensible. Here arises 
the necessity of Archaval a- 
ras. Bhagavan, so kind and 
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gracious materializes himself, 
suitably to the need of Bhak- 
tas, and wliere he does so there 
we have .an archavatara. So 
the vigraha of God is nothing 
but an avatara of God. 

SANKARA, RAMANUJA & 
MADHWACHARYAS 

Now according to Sankara 
one is to suppose that God 
dwells in the stone or that the 
stone itself is God. “ Pratima- 
dishu Vishnu buddhihi” which 
is called Prateekopasana 
and according to R a m a- 
nuja there is no such 
distinction. The Archa is an 
actual God. Secondly, San- 
kara warns us not to take that 
the Pratiina itself and nothing 
else is God, i. e. according to 
him a “pratiina” is a sugges- 
tor or a reminder of God, 
whereas according to Rama- 
nujacharya it is actual God in 
that it also is His iricarnati m. 
Madhwacharya also, like Ra- 
manujacharya advocates that 
the Pratimaradhana is of ut- 
most importancefor a devotee 
to lead him to higher bliss. 

YOGA. 

Coming to yoga philosophy 
of Patanjali concentration 
upon a concrete object is 
imperative, because without 
that an aspirant cannot cou- 
trol his mind. 
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BHAKTI 

Takiiifr away all these outer 
j^ai'bs, it is |■(,'Co^llise(] that 
tiiere arc thi-ee stages iu the 
procoss of developmeut of 
spiritualism, karma, upasana 
and snana. Here “karma” is 
nothing but another “Pratiko- 
pasana’’, and the second ele- 
ment upasana lays stress on 
Bhakti which is divided into 
two kinds klukhya Vaidhce. 
The latter is a ritual and 
practical one for an ordinary 
man i e. that gives importance 
to the worship of the images 
of deities. 

Thus we see whatever may 
be the path taken by one for 
his salvation imago worship is 
necessary. 

Religion in its true sense, 
after all needs sortie symbols. 
Religion is realisation. “It is 
Being but not knowing’’ As 
long as it is not realised it is 
only the spelling of the word. 
As such any one who believes 
in a supreme God and wants 
to meditate upon Him must 
have some symbols. Wo can 
say with Swami Vivekananda 
that those religions which do 
not accept such symbols and 
worship them, are mere me 
chanic stuffs. Nay the very 
nature of humanity needs 
image-worship. For instance 
when we say that five times 


two is ten, a child can havh 
no idea, but when we bring 
ten things and show it how 
live times two is ten it can 
easily understand it. After 
all every religion has some 
symbols or other. The Mo- 
homrnedans kiss the “kaba” 
stone and Christians have their 
cross. To say that they are 
not symbols is nothing short 
of the denial of “humanness” 
in a child. 

SCIENTIFIC EXPLANA- 
TION 

It behoves us to examine 
here, whether this conception 
of “ archavatara” can with- 
stand the test of our modern 
scientific knowledge, whether 
we believe in the theory of 
Spencer and Huxley that 
there originally existed some 
undivided matter that later 
on was differetiated into this 
world, or iu the atomic theory, 
we should necessarily arrive 
at a Superhuman “will” pene- 
trating in and above all these 
things, as a guiding principle. 
That “Will” by whatever 
name you call it, can use any 
of thesc'objects in this world 
as a vehicle for manifestation. 
So there is nothing wrong in 
believing that the Lord incar- 
nated himself as a boar and a 
fish. One cannot commune 
with Him unless He concretes 
himself into fun ctioniug state. 
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It is this state that our Ap:a- 
mas call an “archa”. They 
lay down that it is possible to 
invoke the preseuee of (rad in 
a stone by repeatin';- the vcdic 
hymns and by constant wa- 
vin'? of “liaratis’’ etc. An 
iinatce is conseciaded in a 
Hindu temple with A,i?ait>ie 
rites and those agatnas assert 
that in tlie same way as we 
can ,i?et milk, thoni;li it is 
tliroughont the body of a eow, 
only through an udder, the 
alpervading Supreme po\i7er 
c*in be brought into play 
through a pratiina. So more 
or less an oareha ’ means a 
kinetic conversion of (lod into 
a functioning state. Kvcn in 
the belief that it is {)ossiblo to 
invoke the presence of God in 
a Pratiraa by eonstent repeti- 
tion of ‘’mantras”, nothing 
seems to be inexplainable. 
When the modern science can 
prove that it is possible to 
invoke the spirit of a dead 
person in an inanimate object 
even, why should one hesitate 
to accept the presence of God 
in a “Pratima” that has been 
installed with all the Vedie or 
Agamic rites and hymns whose 
efficacy has been well known 
and recognised. 

EXPERIENCE. 

Even experience of the 
saints proves that there really 
exists God in a pratima, for 
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one that has belief in Him. 
In the “ Life of Sri Rama 
K r i s li n a Par a m a TTatnsa ’ ’ 
written by Swami Sarada- 
naiida, it is stated that Swami 
Ramakrishna actually felt the 
image of 1 he Goddess breathing 
and some times heard her 
s]>eak and saw her walking. 
Nay even t he food he gave her 
was actually eaten by her. 
Similar instances can be found 
in the life of any saint and 
devotee. So this proves that 
Prafim.'i is nothing short of 
God — only one should have 
belief. 

DIVERSri'Y OF IMAGES 

Thus we have shown how 
imago worship is necessary 
and how the principle invol- 
ved therein and the belief we 
have are also scientific We 
shall now consider the ques- 
tion of diversity of images. 
Human intellect and nature 
varies in every man. Such 
boinsr the case a form that is 
appealing to one may not 
aj>pcal to another. So in con- 
formity with human psycho- 
logy, Hindu religion gives as 
many variations in the repre- 
sentations of the God as arc 
possible. Now may be asked 
a pertinenl question, whether 
one can create a new form of 
the God for oneself and wor- 
ship it. “Silpa sastras” do not 
admit of it. These forms 
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which we now worship are the 
forms realised by the aspi- 
rants, and sages of yore who 
had pshchonietric powers by 
which even as the theories of 
Hitchcock and Bucchanan 
admit, one can visualise the 
whole world in his mental eye. 
These sages gave us only 
those forms of God that can 
be realised. The Editor of 
“Prabuddha Bharata” says 
that in some cases it is seen 
that the forms that are not 
advised by the “Sastras’’ were 
not at all realised by aspi- 
rants. So a new form invented 
by a devotee, unless that form 
gave him some solace and was 
possible of realisation is of no 
use to a beginner. 

Considering all the above 
facts one is driven to the 
conclusion that for one who 
wants really to put in prac- 
tice his religion, image wor- 
ship forms a first step in his 
attempts. As long as image 
worship is aiding the de- 
votees, in their daily practi- 
ces, one finds no reason for 
the assaults made by the 
iconoclasts against these 
innocent spiritual aspirants. 

ANTIQUITY OF IMAGE 
WORSHIP. 

There are some scholars 
who argue that image worship 
was not prevalent in Vedie 


times and that in the “Vedas” 
we do not find any referen- 
ces to this pratimarchana 
whereas in other countries 
image worship was non- 
cxistant at all. This view 
has been given a deathblow by 
Prof. Venkatesan and Bhatta- 
charya. A short summary of 
their views T give below. 

In countries other than 
India imago worship was in 
vogue even in 6000 B. C. In 
Egypt the image of the Sun- 
god Ha was worshipped and 
Egyptians represented their 
Gods in human form. Idolatry 
and image worship form a 
striking feature of Babylonian 
religion. The religion of 
Assyrians was the same as 
that of the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians attached a great 
sanctity to the temples. From 
inscriptions and a letter 
Tel-al-amara we came to 
know that about 1500 B. C. an 
image of the God “Istar” was 
carried from Mesopotamia to 
Egypt. Israelites worshipped 
“.lehva” in an idol form and 
the Bible refers to the images 
of Gods. Even to India the 
cult of imago worship was not 
unknown. In the excavations 
of Mohenjodaro we have an 
idol of Pasupati (Siva) and 
somo goddesses and as the 
Mohen jodaro civilization dates 
back to atleast 3000 B. 0. wo 
can assume the existence of 
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image worship at that time 
also. 

Even Vedas refer to the 
images of Gods- 

(Rg. Veda) “whosoever bu^'s 
my “Indra” for ten cows.’’: 
iJere the word “Indra” must 
refer to the image of Indra 
only. 

This word must only mean 
the image of India. 

There is reference even to 
the temples in Brahmana 
texts. 

In this way there are passa- 
ges that refer not only to the 
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images but to th-e casting of 
images, decoration of images, 
procession of the images and 
metallic images. Thus image 
worship was prevalent not 
only in India but in other 
countries also even at about 
1)000 B. C. 


Thus viewing from various 
points viz , Religious doct- 
rines, Science, Actual expe- 
rience and History even, none 
can raise his hand against 
image worship, without him- 
self being a pronounced icono- 
clasf i, 
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Prague uinider the Iimvacder 

The Gestapo at Work- 
18,000 ARRESTS 


The destruction of Czecho- 
slovakia was coinpletcd on 
Wednesday when the German 
troops under General Blasko- 
wilz crossed the frontier early 
in the morning from tlie Su- 
detciilaud and inaiclied upon 
Prague. 'I'he city was entered 
a few loairs later and has since 
been under (Jerman military 
conli'ol, as is all of Ilohernia 
and Moravia. 

Tlie fir.st indication of the 
resu'.t of the conversations 
between Herr Hitler and Pre- 
sident llacdia in Beilin (at 
which the h’uhrer presented a 
dra.stic ultimatum) came at 
4.30 in thernoin'ngin a broad- 
cast from Pl ague, addri sst d 
to all military commanders in 
the Refiuhlic by the Minister 
for Defence in the name of the 
President. Tliise officers were 
informed that German tionps 
would erots the frontier at 6 
a. m. and would occupy the 


whole of Bohemia and Mora- 
via. No resistance was on any 
account to be offered to the 
incoming forces and those who 
disobeyed the order were thre- 
atened with severe punish- 
ment. The Czech Army, it 
was added, would be disarmed. 
Anti aircraft guns were on no 
account to be manned and no 
Czech aeroplanes were to leave 
the ground. 

An hour and a half later 
early lising civilians heard 
over the wireless the first 
offieiai news that their country 
was under new mastership 
after 20 yi ars of freedom At 
the same moriunt the fiist 
Gcnn in armoured car reached 
Melnik, 30 miles from Prague 
Immediately a proclamation, 
bordered in red and bearing 
the German eagle and swastika 
which is now faniiliarto every 
Czech town and village, was 
posted on the hoardings. 
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Under this proclamation no 
one was allowed in tlie streets 
after 8 p. m. without special 
permission from the Clerinan 
aiitli'ril ios unh's-, lie was a 
doctor or a railway woiker ; 
all poi)ular j'at he rings were 
foi biddeu; and weapons, muni- 
tions, and wireless s ds were 
ordered to he surrendered 
immediately. Disobedience of 
these orders, the procilarna- 
tion ended, would be severely 
punished under military law. 

With the advance of the 
German troops the ])rovisions 
of this proclamation weie ex- 
tended to cover all occupied 
territory except that the pro- 
hibition of wireless receivers 
applies only to the frontier 
districts. 

GDRM AN T o'OOPS 
ARKIVM 

At 9 o’clock in the morning 
the first motorized column 
entered Prague, having advan- 
ced through a snowstorm and 
first taken care to occupy the 
civil airport at Ruzync. 

Workmen going to their 
jobs looked in astonishment 
at the grey uniformed soldiers 
since ij^any of them had not 
hear4:of the occupation. Little 
clumps of Czechs who had 
been waiting for the troops 
greeted them with whistles 
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and with clenched fists 
raised. As the solidiers rea- 
ched tlie Wencosbis Square 
the centre of PragU'*, at 9 110, 
they were m'd liy a largo 
numiicr of people wlio, many 
of liiem in Dear.;, sang the 
National Autiicm of the Re,- 
piiblic. 'I'he <«ei'ir.:ins, red in 
the face hut iiiaiiit.aining oxeol- 
lent discipline, ignored these 
demonst rations, contenting 
themselves with raising their 
arms in the Nazi salute when 
isolated Germans in the crowd 
.slioutcd a w .'lcoinc. 

'I’hc Geriiim forcas made 
straight for the heart of the 
Czech nation, the lliaidscliin 
Castle, whieh towers over 
Prague, the home of P.oheniiau 
Kings and Czcclio Slovak I're- 
siclents. There a force of 
armoured car.s with light 
artillery took up positions, 
their guns trained over the 
city, and soon good humoured 
German soldiers were photo- 
graphing each other and talk- 
ing to the })Cople — mostly 
Germans — clustered about 
them. Other detachments 
occupied the iiolicc head- 
quarters and the Hotel 
Alcron, the city’s cliief hotel, 
WHS taken over by the High 
Command and the German 
Secret Police. The Post Office 
was also occupied. 

The Commander-in-Cbief, 
General Freiherr von Gablenz, 
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imposed an 8 o’clock curfew 
ou Prague which entailed the 
closing of all cafes> wine 
shops, and public houses at 
that hour and required the 
people to remain at home. 
One effect of this order was 
that the German police 
were easily able to find tho.'ie 
whom they sought of whom 
there were a great many. 

President IJaeha, when he 
returned to Prague in the 
afternoon, was received by the 
German Army with all the 
military honours due to the 
head of a State. A guard of 
honour was mounted, and the 
President drove to Hradschin 
Castle, where he found on 
guard not the familiar legio- 
naries in the Pronch> Italian, 
and Russian uniforms under 
which the freedom of Czecho- 
slovakia was worn but the 
grey clad troops of the Reich. 
These soldiers had already 
occupied a number of barracks 
in Prague and the surrounding 
districts and it is understood 
that the disarming of one of 
the best equipped armies in 
Europe began at once. The 
dejected air of the khaki-clad 
officers and soldiers who were 
to be seen in the streets indi- 
cated clearly enough the feel- 
ing of the fighting forces. 

Bohemia and Moravia forma- 
lly became German Protecto- 


rates on Thursday by a procla- 
m itiou of llcrr Hitler. 

SORROWING CZECHS 

While the Germans marched 
to the castle in the u orning 
to cheer the Puhter and hear 
the protectorate proclaimed, 
large numbers of Cz’.clis filed 
silently past their national 
war memorial, some laying 
little bunches of spring flowers 
between the two flames which 
w'ere to have burned for ever, 
and which may soon burn no 
longer. The Legionaries wlio 
fought under the French, 
Russian, and Italian flags for 
the freedom of their country 
wore already disgraced, and 
the process of removing all 
survivors of the Legion from 
jiublic office of any kind 
Jiad begun. Other silent and 
weeping groups gathered 
round the mcmor'al to Jan 
lluss, the Czech national hero, 
or climbed to tbe National 
Hall of Honour, still incomp- 
lete, which stands on the hill 
overlooking the city. 

The German troops conti- 
nued to pour into Bohemia 
and Moravia. Ninete,en divi- 
sions, or about 200,000 men, 
were engaged in the occupa- 
tion of this area, and other 
troops entered Slovakia and, 
according co reliable infor- 
mation, w’ere marching 
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Steadily towards Ihc Polish 
frontier. 

As the (Jcrnian [frip on tlio 
Protectorate tij^liicjiis tlio 
thoroughness vvitli wliich Whul- 
nesday's action was ])i cpn) <Ml 
becomes apparent. Ol'l'icials 
of the iteiclishan!' , I'li'.I.v 
equipped for tluhr lask, look 
charge of the Cz/'cho- Slovak 
National Pank and its gold. 

As is always the case vhen 
Germany occu[)ics new tei ri 
tory> the secret police, anmed 
with a long list of ijolilieal 
malefactors prepared in Her 
lin, swooped dawn oii Ihc idly, 
and Llerr lliinniler' the (’iiii'f 
of the German Police, was 
himself in Prague. It is under- 
stood that no fewer than 
18000, arrests have taken 
place while people were coii- 
fined to their iionic, s by t!ie 
curfew laws, and tiie roii.id- 
up of political opponents has 
continued. 

The concentration camps 
at Milovice, near Prague, and 
Saaz, near Piljcn, are being- 
filled rapidly Among tht)se 
who have been arrested arc 
many of the Czech social 
workers who since, last Octo- 
ber had cooperated with the 
various British and American 
refugee organizations. 

The number of suicides is 
largo. Among those who 
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have taken their own 
lives arc the honorary 
British (Jensul at Bruno, llerr 
Nenmarck, vvlm was found 
dead in- his Hat with an artery 
severed, and the director 
the wireless station at ,M(1- 
nik, who is a German. It is 
undei stood that many suicides 
have occurred in other provin- 
cial towns, as well as in 
Prague. 

'J'lie po.sition of the Jews is, 
lo .say the, least, unpromising 
and> to judge hy the number 
of liearses and mourners in 
the Jewish cemetery the ,nuiu- 
her of suicides in the com- 
munity imist have been large, 
h'oui-.lews si>raug, one after 
another, from a window in 
the main street of Prague on 
Friday, 

FUTPBE OF THE JEWS 

Tlie anii-Jewish measures 
whiidi arc a com non place in 
Gormuny we,rc immediately 
and eff.ciently applied in 
Pi-ague. Some largo Jewish 
firms are even now in ])roccss 
of “Aiyanization” under the 
direction of a commissioner, 
and Jewi.-'h l.iwycr.-i, hy an 
order issued on 'I'hursday, are 
forbidden to practi.'c. This 
prohibition will soon bo ex- 
tended to exclude Jewish pro- 
fessional mm of all kinds It 
is certain that Jewish shops 
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will nt'vci- reopon unJer Iheir 
old owiif'rslii 0 One consoii- 
1 ion t,o t.ho Jovvii is, liowev.’r 
iliat, nono of Ihe S'*,oncs of 
do.w bail in, c by (ivilians which 
marked thn occupation of 
\ icnna last year occurred in 
Prague. There is reason to 
believe that Ilerr Hitler him- 
self forbadeany such excesses. 

ddio l>lpb'matic Corps in 
Prague promptly prepared to 
fake its departure from what 
is no louiijer tlie capital of a 
soverei''!! State. In many 
eases the Lr<rations have .‘shel- 
tered some of their nationals 
who, in one way or another, 
have incurred the displeasure 
of the Cennan aal liorit i(!S 
Anioiif^ those who thus look 
refuge w’cre three Pritish 
journalists. Incidentally the 
offices of the Itui'S 

were officially scaled by the 
secret police. 

The stream of w, uld.be re 
fugees cent inues to flow to- 
wards the foreign Consulatos- 
Legations having no longer 
from the Cerman point of 
view any Iocm.'; srcindu Outside 
the jjates of the British Lega- 
tion building stands a photo- 
grapher who.se duty it is to take 
pictures, for the police, of all 
who try to gain admittance. 

German forces left Prague 
in large numbers on Friday, 


moving out by roads leading 
to the south east. General 
von Brauchitssh, Commander- 
in-Chiof of*tlie Cerinan Army, 
on Friday morning joined 
Ilerr ITilIer in Breno, where 
the Fulirer was given a recep- 
tion. 

IMorc German troops left 
Prague on Iifonday, this time 
.ojipareutly in a different 
direction. As fas as could bo 
judged tl.oy were moving 
westward in the general direc- 
tion of Linz and Salzburg. 

It should he added that the 
di.scipline of the German 
Army since it entered Prague 
has been excellent and not a 
single case of misbehaviour by 
German soldiers is known. 
The troops when off duty 
have spent their time walking 
(piietly about, the city. 

The Govcr.iment of the 
Protectorate, under the orders 
of General Blaskowitz, re- 
mains that of Dr. Beran, whose 
original Cabinet has been offi- 
cially confirmed On Friday 
morning President Hacha 
summoned the leaders of the 
Narodny Jednota (National 
Unity Party) and spoke vehe- 
mently against the Czech 
Fascist parties, which have 
already entered into indepen- 
dent negotiations with the 
Germans. 
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In accordance with the chief Socialist organization, 
JPresident 8 decision tlie dissolved volimtaritl v on 
Workers’ Party, hitherto the Friday. 

(/I'luies Weekly) 




The ]E][ii(d of the Lyceiuiinni 

MEMOItlt^S OF IRVINQ 

BY 

J. B. BOOTH 


To the middle-aged and the 
elderly playgoer wiio passes 
dovn Wellington Street, the 
poitico of the Lye', uni — soon, 
it seems, to disappear — is the 
surviving monument of an 
unforgettable era in stage and 
social history : the era of 
Jiving. It is not easy for the 
playgoer of a younger genera- 
tion to realize the position 
Henry Irving and his Lyceum 
held in the worlds of art, lite- 
rature, music, and the drama 
of his day. With the great 
public of every class, it became 
almost a religion to attend the 
Lyceum, the theatre which had 
become a temple and a meet- 
ting place for the people and 
the intellectuals alike. I’lie 
great players of the day acted 
in its productions; the great 
painters designed for them; 
the great musicians composed 
for them; and pervading alt 
was the strange, dominating, 
and curiously impressive per- 
sonality of Henry Irving. 

Let those of us who remem- 
ber put back the clock for a 


moment and revisit that lo.st 
theatre in the days of its 
glory. 

OLD TIME ‘ FIRST 
NIGHT” 

A Lyceum first night is a 
“ function” of a typo that no 
longer exists. As we turn out 
of the Strand up Wellington 
Street the three braziers over 
the portico throw ruddy 
gleams over the surging 
crowds and the long lines of 
carriages w'hose gleaming 
panels bear the crests of half 
Burke .s Peerage. It is still a 
horse drawn London, and the 
brilliant liveries of cockaded 
coachmen and powdered foot- 
men — from blue, fawn, green, 
claret, canary, to the Royal 
scarlet and gold — have not as 
yet merged into the drab uni- 
form of the standardized, 
gaitered chauffeur. The finest 
horses and the finest ‘ turn- 
outs’’ in the world are on 
view, bringing an audience 
representative of all the strata 
of London society — Royalty, 
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the peerage, Parliament, the 
Bond), the Bar, litei’nture, art, 
music, and folk who are merely 
“in the swim.’’ Pit and gal- 
lery have been filled long ago 
by tbc slcimest of critics and 
keenest of enthusiasts. And 
there are others present — 
people one sees at no oilier 
theatre. Scattered here and 
there among the brilliant 
audience are folk who had 
known Irving in the early 
days, and had been kind to 
him, and have never been for- 
gotten. They arc poor now; 
he is wealthy, and they sit 
with the famous as his guests. 

We ascend the steps and 
enter the heavily carpeted 
vestibule, from which an i.'ii- 
mensely wide staircase, co- 
vered with soft, thick carpets, 
leads to the back of the cii cle, 
and on each side of this stair- 
case stand the prograiniim 
attendants —small boys in 
Eton suits, for the progi animc 
girl is not yet. And tlo’i prog 
rammes, almost innocent of 
advertisement, well and 
clearly printed in an ai ti-^tic 
shade of brown, are free. Wc 
are still in the days of “ No 
Pees.’’ At tlie top of the stair- 
case a tall, reddish boarded 
man in evening dress greets 
us. It is Bram Stoker, Irving’s 
faithful friend and manager. 
To Bram his chief is as a god 
who can do no wrong. 


THE ROAR OP GREETING 

The audience slowly settles 
in its scats; the murmur of 
voices dies, and there is a 
curious hush of expectancy, 
for ouc is assisting at an 
(•vent. The overture finishes, 
the house lights die down, the 
curtain risi's. 

And at last the entrance of 
the well known figure, the 
tones of the familiar voice — 
and the “ Lyceum roar” of 
greeting. 

The play is over, the cur- 
tain falls, the applause dies 
down for a moment, to gather 
renewed force. 

Lefore the curtain steps 
the much-loved figure, and a 

loi t, shai-p hurst of cheering 
greets him. Then utter silence. 
A few gracious words of 
Hi, inks, ])rondly humble; the 
familiar phrases— “my fellow- 
workers” Miss Terry ”; 
Hie familiar conclusion — 
‘•your ever grateful, loving 
serv.iut” -- and another 
Lyceum first nightpasses into 
history. 

Then came the clouds. Fires 
a severe illness, and the for- 
mation of the disastrous. 
Lyceum Company would have 
sapped the courage of most 
men, but not Irving’s. Once 
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or twice only was he betrayed 
into a bitterness which spoke 
volutnes to one who had 
known tlio proud, secretive, 
fronerous 1 rvitur of old. “They 
vvaloli what. J eat, my dear 
fellow — wateli wliat I eat! 

P>ut gallantly he fought on ; 
America once more, faithful as 
ever, poured much-needed 
money into the exche([uer, and 
then came the tiiumphal pro- 


gress of that farewell tour — 
a progress of mayoral recep- 
tions, civic honours, and pub- 
lic ovations, to end with a 
supreme fitness when his last 
curtain fell on that final scene 
of Becket, with the Arch- 
bishop lying dead before his 
altar, the low chanting of the 
monks mingling with the cries 
of the people and the rumb- 
ling of the thunder crashes. 


— The Times Weekly. 



Indian Politics before the <Queen's Proclainatioii 

II 

JOHN BRUCE NORTON 


Mr. John Bruce Norton who 
was a barrister practicing at 
Madras from 1844 to 1871; was 
one of those noble Englishmen 
who, ««when our forefathers 
first began to struggle against 
the darkness of ignorance and 
servility of dependence stood 
forward to battle for them 
and by their side.” Through- 
out the long period of his 
stay at Madras Mr. Norton 
worked for the educational 
progress and political rights 
of the Indian people. Ho 
tried to create healthy public 
opinion both in Ipdia and in 
England about the Indian 
questions. 

He was a great friend of the 
late Mr. Qazula Lakshmi- 
narasu Chetty and helped him 
in all his political activities. 

Mr. Norton believed in 
educating the Indians and 
opening up all walks of life 
to them. He was a great 
educationist himself and was 
a Qoveraor of the High School 


of the Madras ITuiversity as 
it was then called. He was 
associated with Bacchayya- 
ppa’s educational charities for 
over 27 years and throughout 
the period he tried to popu- 
larise education and encou 
raged many prominent Indian 
gentlemen to become the 
trustees of the institution and 
strive for the uplift of the 
people. Mr. Norton was a 
great friend of Mr. Mead, the 
Editor of Atheneum of Madras 
and practically conducted that 
paper from 3 850. He after- 
wards edited the Indian 
Statesman He wrote with- 
out fear or favour and venti- 
lated the Indian grievances 
freely and boldly, lie encour- 
aged Indians to write in the 
papers and it was an article 
by the enlightened I'rince 
Ramavarma of Travancore 
that was the beginning of a 
lifelong friendship between 
him and Mr. Norton. Ii. en- 
couraged men like Sir !• 
Madhava Row. Sir T. Muthu- 
swami Iyer and others in 
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their career. He began to 
write articles and pamphlets 
about llie condition of India 
and its admiuistr#tion and 
one such pamphlet about the 
scandalous state of adminis- 
tration of Justice was res])ou- 
sible for au enquiry committee 
and J udicial reforms of 18oJ, 
Mr. John Bruce Morion intlic 
valuable book which he wroie 
in the shape of a letter to 
Robert Lowe, Joint Secretary 
of the Board of Control on 
1-2 18j4, he collected facts 
and figure 5 from official and 
non official sources not only 
about the Madras Presidency 
but also about the condition 
of India and its people; for 
he said “It cannot be too 
emphatically impi essed upon 
the people at large that this 
question of the Indian 
(Jovernment, is to them pro 
perly considered, the one 
great question of the age. 
They may not sec it now; may 
wc act with such prudence, 
benevolence and Justice that 
they may not be foiced so to 
acknowledge it hereafter'’. Lie 
deplored the secrecy main- 
tained by the East India Com- 
pany, the difficulty of getting 
faets and the woeful neglect 
by England of her bounden 
duty towards India in the 
matter of education, adminis- 
tration of Justice, irrigation 
and communications aud criti- 
cised the wrong policies 


followed and the consequent 
jioverly, ignorance and mise- 
rable condition of the inasscs- 

Mr. Norton was very libe 
ral in his views on the ques- 
1 ion of educating the native 
and encouraging him by open- 
ing up all walks of life to 
him; but his idea was that 
qualification should precede 
advancement. That is why 
lio did not support the 
demand of some Indians of 
the time for immediate admis- 
sion to the Legislative coun- 
cils of the presidencies. He 
however foresaw that one day 
India should govern itself and 
wanted that England should 
slowly and steadily follow the 
policy of preparing India for 
self government. He struck 
a note of waruiug that having 
stimulated the aspirations of 
Indians by education it will 
be dangerous to shut out all 
opportunities to them and 
j)ursuo the same old policies 
aad luothods of the East India 
Company. His prophesy that 
the Indians might become 
desperate and take the law 
into their own hands came 
true within four yearg in the 
outbreak of the Indian mutiny. 
His book, the Indian 
Rebellion abd how to prevent 
another is a masterly analysis 
of the situation in India in 
1857 and urged a liberal policy 
in solving the Indian problem. 
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Mr. Norton was a great 
advocate of not only civil and 
criminal causes, but the cause 
of the oppressed and down- 
trodden people, nis views 
as seen in the select conimitl..e 
report of the Kent vccovciy 
bill of 1867 show that he was 
on the side of the ryot as 
against the Zaniindar and the 
subject as against the state. 

He was one of those few 
English men of those days who 
not only understood the 1 ndian 
character but sympathised 
with their aspirations and 
treated them with justice* 
equality and love, lie would 
defend all attacks on Indian 
character. He convened a, 
special meeting of the .Senate 
of the Madras University and 
voted against the publication 
of the convocation address 
delivered by Rev. Richards 
m on the ground it scan- 
dalised the Hindu religion and 
caste system. 

After leaving India in 1871 
Mr. Norton began to practice 
before the Privy Council. Ho 
was one of t)ie editors of the 
famous London daily “ The 
Hour ”• Ho continued to take 
a keen interest in the welfare 
of India and its people and 
earned a permanent place in 
the affections of Indians. 

At a public meeting held in 
Pacchaiyappa’s Hall in April 


1868 on the occasion of un- 
veiling the portrait of Mr. 
Jolin Rruco Norton, Mr. 
Norlo 1 himself s[)ukc about 
liis own services to India in 
the following words “ And 
now Ah', President and trus- 
tees, it remains for irte to 
thank you for the eoirrplirrreut 
you liavo paid mi' in asking 
ntc to sit for my picture and 
giving it a dortricilc in tlris 
nolrle hall, as well as for tiro 
haiidsonn; ternrs on w'hicli you 
ha\c been pleased to speak of 
my poor si rviecs iu tlnr cause 
of native edueatioii and of the 
natives in general. You Lave 
placed me iu a very trying 
jiosition. T hope 1 run not a 
vain man; I am sura', tlratl am 
not proud; hut yon have ap 
pi aled to my vairity, aud nay, 
jrride after a fashion which 
reudor.s it very diffieult not 
to be overborne by it. I'lie 
terms you have u-ed are far 
bcyuttd au\ tiring 1 deserve; 
but tiris 1 can say, that if the 
tiling were to do over again, 1 
would do it as I did before, 
without fear ou the oue baud, 
or tire hope or desire of re- 
ward on the other; for in all 
that 1 have done I have been 
aJtuatod by two motives only, 
charity and justice; Charity 
which made me desire that 
those among wliom my lot in 
life was cast should partici- 
pate in that eiucation which 
had best )wed such signal bene- 
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fits on myself ; justice because 
I thought that the native of 
this country liad a right to 
social recognition and eleva- 
tion and to an increasing parti- 
cipation in tiie administration 
of affairs of India, in propor- 
tion as they proved their fit- 
ness for higher and liiglicr 
positions of responsibility 
emolument and honour. What 
we have witnessed tliis day is 
a practical reforjiiatiou of 
tliose who are pleased to say 
that tlie, natives have no feel- 
ings of gratitude, and that 
their vocabulary contains no 
expressions ocpiivalent to onr 
“Thank you It will always 
be a satisfaction to me to 
hope that when we who are 
assembled here this day shall 
have passed away from the 
scene, some scholar of this 
people who shall then be, in 
the words of the parchment 
tliat lies buried underneath 
the foundation stone of this 
Hall, “educated, free, civilised, 
and hippy, at peace among 
themselves and with all 
nations” may point out to 
my portrait with the k'udly 
thought that this too, was one 
of those wh ), when our fore- 
fathers first begin to struggle 
against the darkness of igno- 
rance and the servility of 
depen Icnce, sto id forward to 
b ifctl 5 f )/ fi ) n 111 by th lir 
side” 


Writing on the Indian 
National Congress and Indian 
politics in 1893 Mr. Eardlcy 
Norton wrote about his father 
Jo!m Bruce Norton as follows: 
“But no wiser head or truer 
heart ever enlisted itself in 
the unselfish service of pro- 
moting Indian progress than 
that of the man who lived 
and died uudecorated-plebi - 
cunis mor/ar Szuex yet gave 
witliout strain of the rich 
abuudance of liis experience 
and of the generous dictates 
of his beliefs for the advance- 
ment of all things tending to 
union and friendliness and 
love. I have often thought 
how proud my father would 
have been had he lived to see 
the practical fulfilment of 
wh it with him was something 
more than a day dream, the 
presence of a man who w'as 
not merely a great lawyer, 
hut by instinct and experience 
in the true sense of the word 
a statesman. It will harm no 
man that 1 ask for the dead, 
a reputation which assails 
no rival’s claim. Forty one 
years ago i.e.in 1857 he wrote 
the words with which my offer- 
ing lay on his distant grave; 
I close my long list of contri- 
butions to the validity of 
India’s requests and of recog- 
nitions of the justice of her 
wants. 

“We are teaching the peo- 
ple to think: are we prepared 
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to carry out our act to its 
legitimate necessary conse- 
(Iij('nccs'? If not, fai* better 
were it. with the boldness ()f 
1,01(1 b]lIenborougb, to avow 
at o n c e, t li u t t li e 
spread of education is incoin 
patibic with the niaintainaiK'e 
of British rule in Fudia. Shall 
we ignore tlic change? or ho 
ncstly accept it and il.s 
responsibilities? Is 
there anyone among us so 
infatuated as to dream that, 
after we have taught the na- 
tives to think, they will ref 
rain from exercising their 
newly ac(iuired power ? 'The 
very charm of novelty alone 
would suffice to its exeicise. 
We teach them principles of 
morality; are we infatuated 
enough to imagine that they 
are not questioning the rca - 
soning on which wo support a 
declaration of W'ar against 
foreign states, or the approp- 
riation of the territories of 
our neighbours; or that con- 
struction of old treaties 
which somehow, ever inter- 
prets them to our own ad- 
vantage ? AVe inculcate in 
them the principles of ,iuris- 
prudence; do w’e suppose that 
they cannot spy out tJie naked- 
ness of our present administra- 
tion of justice and tlie mockery 
of our police? We imbue them 
with a knowledge of political 
science; shall we not expect to 
f'intl them struggling to assert 


tlicir polit ieal rights; urging 
as tiny have alri'ady dnno 
their idaini to t'u', abolition of 
all class pv( \ ih'g('s di in.-ind ing 
that ;i!l nn'u sh;i!l ?(and equal 
hefoi'c ilje law; lo'qui ring t o lie 
admitted to an ever iinu rasing 
share in t!ic adniiuist i-at ion 
of tl'.f count ly, pressing ti;( ir 
admission to joditical iue- 
doni, and a la ]u•e^en1ative 
sj'stem which sliall give th(m 
the liold of th( ir own purse 
strings? In tlu; (dd days, 
which are ’past, the people 
obeyed us in lluir ignorance 
Ix'cause they regarded us as 
beings of superior oidor and 
erouclied before us as elotlicd 
with au irresistible yiower. 
They esottclicd and eowered 
before ns. () in r\ e igno- 
tum |)!'o magni(ic('. Ihit 
if is the teiidi'ncy of fami- 
liarity to lesstn wonder, 
(sven wbeie it does not engen- 
der contempt and we have 
edufaated peoyilo so as to ena- 
ble. them to .judge us by a more 
correct standard It is more 
true, now than ever that our 
empire i.s founded upon o[ii- 
nion. But there is this dis- 
tinction; formerlt , it was a 
false opinion, now it is a true 
one; formerly opinion w'as the 
result of erroucous impres- 
sions, now it is founded upon 
more correct data; formerly 
it was based on ignorance, 
now it is founded in know- 
ledge. Those whom they tools 
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for Gods as the ancient Mexi- 
cans or Poiuvi.ans raistook 
Coi icz Pizarros they now find 
to bo men like tlienisol ves; 
t heir superiors it is true but 
still ei'raijt falliljle mon, 
'1 hoy will weigh our vci-y act 
and it behoves- us well to be 
eiroumspcct as to tlie quality 
of our every action. Wc must 
aroept the tintli that the coun- 
try is to bo governed by us 
for the sake of tlur people, 
and not of ourselves. We mu-st 
drop the habit of regarding 
ourselves as mere exiles whose 
first object should be to es- 
cape from a disagreeable 
climate, with the greatest 
possible amount of tlie peoples’ 
money, in the shortest possi- 
ble time. We must look upon 
the land as that of our adop- 
tion and each of us according 
to his means and opportuni- 
ties must help on the welfare 
of the natives, in that station 
of life to which it has pleased 
god to cal] him; we cannot 
ignore the fact of the change 
which our educational measu- 
rers have brought about It 
remains then to accomodate 
ourselves to the consequences 
of ourown policy Wc must re- 
cognize the right of the natives 
to political advancement as 
t hey fit themselves for emp- 
loyment”. 

Kardley Noi ton on the In- 
dian National Congress Indian 


Politics. G. A. Natesan 
(Dec. 1898). 

Presiding over the aniver- 
sary of the Pacchaiappa’.s 
Central Institution, Lord 
Napier paid a tribute to Air. 
JoliTi Bruce Norton and obser- 
ved “In Mr. Norton’s address, 
he recognised tlie cause of Air. 
Norton's popularity among 
the membcr.-5 of the native 
community, and if there was 
any one in the Hall who did 
not understand it he would be 
able to discern it in Mr. 
Norton’s address”. 


“Such then appear to be 
the broad facts of the case as 
it stands at present a people 
impoverished and degraded; 
irrigation neglected; roads 
scarcely attempted land un- 
saleal)lc; good land thrown 
out of cultivation from its 
enormous assesment; millions 
of acres lying waste, or only 
brought into cultivation at 
the expense of relinquishing 
the better soils; the revenue 
not improving; education 
utterly neglected; Justice a 
farce. 

Is it requisite to write 
strongly; to harangue eloqu- 
ently, with such facts as 
these in order to arouse 
England to a sense of 
its neglected duties ?(P. 102) * 
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“ The same road which 
carries off the treasuies of the 
Rast, shall introduce the po- 
lite cultivation of the western 
world. 

XX X 

Give us air, light, ventila- 
tion* publicity; all other things 
must sooner er later right 
themselves. 

XXX 

A century of sluggish apa- 
thy to all except the collection 
of the revenue” making the 
heart sick with hope delayed 
has well nigh wearied out the 
patience and long suffering 
of even the mild Hindu P. 324. 

It may seem strange to a 
reader in England that I 
should set such store by prin- 
ciples which will be probably 
accepted there as self-evident 
truisms and many of my own 
opinions and conclusions in 
these pages, are I am pain- 
fully aware, open to the charge 
of being trite, but the fact is 
that in India, as Mr. Danby 
Seymour ' (M. P.) will pro- 
baly vouch, we are compelled 
to contest first principles; 
and the very rudiments of 
political economy are every 
day stoutly fought, repudiated 
or denied. One would almost 
be tempted to think that the 
mind grows gradually black- 
ened by constant intercourse 
with natives; as the complexion 
5 


tanned by exposure to the 

Sun Hence it 

is that attention has been 
exclusively devoted to the 
collection of the revenue. 
Hither we trace the necessity 
for driving and “compulsory 
labour” and a host of other 

purely native ideas 

In this abnormal state of 
mind originate the notions 
that improvements must pro- 
ceed only from surplus reve- 
nue; that burthensome duties 
cannot be safely abandoned; 
that public works arc of secon- 
dary consideration; and that 
there is one kind of human 
nature in. England and another 
in India varying so diametri- 
cally that even justice is not 
suited for the natives. Nor 
is this disease peculiar to the 
ruling class; all Europeans 
seem to fall under its influ- 
ence more or less. (Foot note 
P. 239 and 240). 

Mr. Norton wrote a pamph- 
let (1852 ?) about the state of 
administration of justice in 
India and it called such a 
measure of public attention to 
the subject that it resulted in 
placing the whole topic in the 
hands of men of great ability 
with a view to its investiga- 
tion and amendment. 

In his letter dated 1-2-1854 
he writes about his former 
pamphlet. 
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“I have been assailed with 
mucb gross abuse for the part 
1 took last sessions in expos- 
ing one of our Indian grie- 
vaticrs; but no one has yet 
come forward to contradict on 
iuipugne auy of my facts; for 
the simple reason that they 
do not admit of it. The only 
reply attcn)pted has been in 
the nature of an apology not 
a refutation. 

lam disposed to believe that 
the extraordinary amount of 
perjury in the mufEusil courts 
is much more the effect than 
the cause of the judges, imbe- 
cility. 

So far from seeing any 
reason to modify my formerly 
expressed opinions, I believe 
that my pamphlet only touched 
upon a portion, and that of a 
very small one, of the actual 
extent of the evil. What I ex- 
posed was merely superficial, 
the incompetency of untrain- 
ed judges necessarily resulting 
from the system pursued in 
appointments to the bench. In 
short, want of principle and 
definitions of right in the sub- 
stantive fjaw, delay, uncer- 
tainty and confusion in pro- 
cedure; perjury, subornation 
and forgery on the part of the 
parties and witnesses; corrup- 
tion and chicanery, on the part 


of the court officials; igno- 
rance, imbecility, and absur- 
dity on the part of the 
judges, have got to such a 
pitch in our Indian courts that 
Mr. Robinson, himself a mem- 
ber of the Highe^t company’s 
Courts in the north west dec- 
lares his opinion that a stran- 
ger settling in India would 
commit an act of folly in 
trusting his foriune.s at any 
great distance from the 
Queen's Supreme Couit. 

(Foot note P. 101-102. 

Mr- Norton wrote in his 
letter to Robert Lowe, Joint 
Secretary of The Board of Con- 
trol, on 1-2-1854. ‘‘If wo have 
accepted the profits and plea- 
sures of (Jovernment unques- 
tionably we have accepted ils 
duties and responsibilities; 
chief among which 1 reckon 
that of elevating the millions 
in moral and social range The 
path of our duty lies before 
us broad, clear and straight 
forward. We cannot swerve 
from it to the right hand or 
to the left without subjecting 
ourselves sooner tr later to 

Time’s revenges 

And if we 

educate the people as we must, 
the very fable of our childhood 
should suffice to treat us the 
impolicy of. makiig them 
acquainted with their own 


No doubt they excited somewhat of iucrcdulitj ; and were :,t first asked 
themselves can such things be ? 
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powers unless at the same 
time we redress their grievan- 
ces. If not assuredly with a 
consciousness of power will 
arise the wish and determina- 
tion to revenge their own in- 
juries and woe be to us in 
India if ever the natives should 
take the law into their own 
hands. 

Our mission here really is 
to teach the natives to govern 
themselves and whether that 
should be sooner or later our 
policy I take it to put it upon 


no nobler motive, is to arrange 
the interim that when the 
seperation takes place, it may 
leave upon the minds and re- 
collections of the respective 
parties a sense of obligatious 
and benefits conferred on the 
one hand and of duty perfor- 
med on the other ” Mr. 
Norton’s words proved pro- 
phetic for within 3 years the 
Great Indian Mutiny broke 
out. He wrote again a book 
on the Rebellion in India — 
How to Prevent Another 
Page 123 - 12 4. 
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All violence is not a vice, 
nor is all non violence a virtue. 
Under certain circumstances 
violence is not only commend- 
able but is absolutely necess- 
ary in the interests of social 
and national well being. Even 
as the gardener pulls out the 
weeds to protect the fruit and 
flower plants, even as the 
surgeon amputates the dis- 
eased limb to make the rest of 
the body healthy, violence 
sometimes becomes necessary 
in the interests of peace and 
even of non violence. Violence 
is not the same thing as 
cruelty. The infliction of 
capital punishment as a means 
of removing public enemies 
otherwise incorrigible can 
hardly be called violence. 
Nor can the dispersal of a 
riotous and mischievous mob 
by raeans of force be consi- 
dered unjustifiable. 

In judging whether a parti- 
cular act of violence is good 
or bad two considerations have 
to be borne in mind: (1) the 
end that is sought to be 
achieved and (2) the means 


adopted to achieve the end. 
It is not merely the old doct- 
rine of “The end justifies the 
means’’. Not only the end 
but the means also must be 
justifiable. The law recog- 
nises the right of private de- 
fence in the case of indi- 
viduals, and the same is the 
rule as between t vo rival na- 
tions. The Dharrua Sastras 
say that if an enemy attacks 
to kill he who does not try to 
defend himself as far as he 
can is guilty of suicide and 
such a man will go to Itaurava 
Naraka. 

Hantum abhya gatam Sat 
rurn yassaktya naniv arayet 
Sa atmag!ina itl IThyaiah 
:mu ravam narakam vrajet. 


Dharmayuddha is always 
considered in India as highly 
meritorious and the warrior 
who meets with his end on the 
battle-field was placed upon 
a par with the yogin. 

‘‘ Dvavlmau Purushau lokae 
Suryamandala Bhedinau 
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Parivrat yoga yuktaseha 
Kanechabbiniuklio H a t a li”. 
“only two kinds of persons 
pierce the Suryauiandala and 
go to the liighei' regions (after 
death)” — (1) The yogin and 
(2) The warrior that is killed 
on the battle field.” 

The soldier giving up his life 
on the field of battle in a 
dharma yuddha is nothing 
if not a yogin. For a cause 
which he believes to be rigli 
teous he abandons all his 
comforts, his family and fri 
ends, and marches forth pre 
pared for the worst. In a 
Dharma yuddha both the 
combatants are conceded 
equal opportunities and it is 
more a sport than a beastly 
out-burst of violence. Hitting 
below the belt is severely 
condemned in all metliod.s of 
warfare. The Rakshasa yu- 
ddha of ludrajit, Ghatotkacha 
and others has always been 
severely condemned. By some 
trickery the Rakshasas seem 
to have anticipated the aerial 
bombing of the modern times. 
So long as personal courage 
and skill counted, so long as 
the implements of war were 
such as could be wielded in a 
trial of strength or skill so 
long warfare was not consi- 
dered brutal. As in all other 
walks of life in the field of 
warfare also, science and la- 
bour-saving machinery have 


3 ^ 

effected a revolution which di- 
sturbs the peace of the world 
and threatens the very found- 
ations of civilization. 

But to condemn modern 
warfare is not to condemn 
violence in all forms and under 
all circumstances. Physical 
violence must ordinarily be 
met with by physical violence. 

‘•V.4jram vajrena bhidyate” 

^^'e cannot cut a di imond 
with a steel file. 
The distinction that is usu- 
ally made between soul force 
and brute- force is rather 
mi^^oading. Brute-force in 
t he sense of unprovoked and 
unwarranted violence always 
deserves condemnation. But 
as a matter of fact all force is 
spiritual; it proceeds from the 
soul You can give a sword 
to a soldier but not courage. 
That must come from within 
his soul; and a weapon in the 
hands of a coward is injurious 
more to himself than to his 
opponents. To characterise 
all physical violence as brute 
force and to place it iu anti- 
thesis with physical force is- 
to say the least — inaccurate. 
As stated above all force pro- 
ceeds from the soul and not 
from the body. But under 
certain circumstances use of 
force manifesting itself in and 
through the body is more 
advisable than that of what 
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is called soul- force. It costs 
a great deal more to directly 
apply soul force and some 
times it takes a longer time 
as well. Certain pathological 
disorders must, be treated 
surgically without a moments’ 
delay; while certain others 
may be treated at liesure medi- 
cally and may even be left to 
nature cure. 

Passive Resistance, non- 
violent non co-operation and 
Civil Disobedience are terms 
which have of late gained 
much currency on account of 
the precept and practice 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The ideas 
are not new: the application 
thereof to a struggle for poli- 
tical freedom is undoubtedly 
novel. From the beginning of 
creation every daughter of 
Eve practised and with great 
success the principles of 
Civil disobedience, and non- 
violent, non- cooperation in 
her own home as against those 
in authority over her whether 
it is a husband, a father or a 
son. Hunger-strikes and 
threats of fasts unto death or 
self immolation in other ways 
ever stood our fair sex in good 
stead and have humbled mas- 
culine pride and arrogance. It 
is so even in the field of in- 
dustry. Viewed apart from 
the usual acts of rowdyism 
that accompany them indust- 
rial strikes are only iastances 


of the applications of these 
principles. 

For the successful .applica- 
tion of the principles of non- 
violent non-co-operation there 
are certain conditions which 
are absolutely essential. A 
threat of non - co-operation 
implies that the co-operation 
of the person who administers 
the threat is deemed neces- 
sary by the person to whom 
the threat is administered. 
The husband considers the 
CO operation of his wife neces- 
sary in the management of the 
house; and if the wife threa- 
tens non CO operation sooner 
or later, 'the husband yields. 
The co-operation of the la- 
bourer is absolutely essential 
for the productive. enterprises 
of the capitalist ; and when the 
labourer strikes, the capitalist 
yields In the same way the 
CO operation of the Indian is 
indispensable to the Britisher 
for running the administra- 
tion of this country. The 
British cannot exterminate 
the three hundred fifty and 
odd millions of India and 
people this country with his 
own kith & kin. The Indian 
must till the soil and produce 
the raw material for the 
Britisher's factories at home. 
The Indian village patel must 
collect his revenues, the villa- 
ge karanam must write up his 
accounts, and the Indian police 
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coDstable must maintain tbe 
Kin>?s peace; otherwise his 
Inline navy, his bit*- niachino 
j'Utis and his honiliiug acro- 
])laccs notwitlistandinj', the 
IJiitishev cannot fjoveru this 
country, lie wants our coo- 
peration, and if we refuse, to 
give it the Britisher isuodone. 
'I’lio greatness of Mahatma 
(landhi lay in recognising 
this weakness in the posi- 
tion of the Britisher in India 
and in exploiting it for the 
country’s cause. If non-violent 
nan-co-operation has been of 
any effect, and if it has made 
the Britisher to come to 
teims with us ut least in the 
matter of Provincial autonomy 
it is not due to his innate good 
ness or generosity or fear of 
of inter national pulilic opi- 
ni n. It is due to the inherent 
weakness of his po.Hiition in 
India. 

Kayasthf nodarasthena ma- 
truu amsam nakhaditam. 

Daya Hcturnachaivatra danta- 
bhavohi Kevalam” 

A kayastha is supposed 
to be cruel and avaricious, 
and Kshemondra says that a 
kayastha does not eat his 
mother’s flesh while in the 
womb and explains it by say 
ingthatitis not due to his 
kiudn< 88 for his mother, but 
on account of the fact that at 


that time he was toothless. 
In the same way the Britisher 
yields or appears to yield to 
non violent noji eo operation 
heeause it is impossible as 
well as imprudent for him to 
wipe out tile teeming millions 
of this country. 

But the case of India is 
uniqiK. History probably 
docs not afford any other 
instance of a huge nation like 
ours being dominated for 
centuries at a stretch by a 
handful of foreign traders. 
]f non CO operation is an 
effective political weapon in 
India it w'ill not be and can- 
not be so in other countries. 
Gandbiji has recommended the 
same remedy to the Czechosla- 
vokians as against the aggres- 
sion of Hitler. With due de- 
ference to Gandlii,ii’8 since- 
rity one cannot hut differ 
from him whether one is bold 
enough to give expression to 
one’s opinion or not. Even 
in India as against a new in- 
vader as for instance, in tlio 
event of a possible invasion by 
Japan, Germany or Bussia, our 
hunger-strikes and salt satya- 
grahas would be of no use. We 
must either fight the invader 
in his own way or else choose 
between the frying pan and 
the fire. i.e. between the old 
foreign domination 
and the new foreign 
domination. If hunger-strikes 
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are efficacious enough to melt 
the hearts of invading armies 
the besieged in the case of eve- 
ry siege during a war would 
prove victorknis in the end; 
for the very object of a siege 
is to starve the people with 
in. Non violent non-co ope- 
ration is an effective weapon 
in the hands of an already 
subjugated and disarmed na- 
tion; but it is useless as a 
weapon of offence or defence 
as against an on oming in- 
vader. 

Without violence nothing 
is achieved in Nature. The 
child forces itself from out 
of its mother’s womb with 
violence The seed shoots 
out from the soil with violence. 
Rains pour down with vio- 
lence and the floods of rivers 
and streams and water-falls 
rush forth with violence. Vio- 
lence IS eagerness, violence is 
sincerity, violence is determi- 
nation. Banish violence from 
Nature you have dead inert 
matter but no life. 

To eagerly desire for a 
thing is to be violent in 
thought, The desired 
object may b3 desirable 
as the desire of the Indian 
nation to free itself from the 
yoke of foreign domination 
If the djsire were not 3 iolent 
nothing would he achieved. 
But the fact of the desire 


being Just does not and should 
not take away the violence 
therefrom. In ordinary parla- 
nce violence is usually associ- 
ated with injustice but it is 
not right. The violent desire 
of l)r.aupadi to vanquish the 
Kauravas translated itself 
into the violent warfare of 
the Pandavas The violent 
desire of Lord Buddha to 
realise Truth induced him to 
tear himself away from his 
kith and kin from his King- 
ship, and from his wife and 
child. The only non-violent 
man is the Jeevanmukta the 
man who has no desires, 
either forhiraself or for others, 
lie i» at peace with himself 
and with the world and if he 
moves and acts it is in strict 
accord with the laws of 
nature* He has neither hopes 
nor disappointments. Lord 
Sree Krishna was not dis- 
appointed at the failure of 
his peace negotiations with 
Duryodhana nor did he loose 
confidence in himself. That 
supreme attitude of a Jeevan- 
raukta may -altogether be left 
out of consideration in the 
exigencies of a political 
struggle. In fact Lord Sree 
Krisbma counselled Arjuna 
setting forth his various 
reasons therefor “therefore 
wage war Oh Bbarata. 

Granted a violent desire, 
the means of achieving it will 
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vary according to circums- 
tances. If physical violence 
is necessarily bad, and spiri- 
tual force necessarily good, 
hypnotising your opponent 
must be really commendable. 
We read in the Puranas, about 
the various Astras, such as, 
Sammohanastra and Bram- 
hastra. Sammohanastra may 
be translated into modern 
parlance as mass hypnotism. 
Is the use of the Sammoha- 
nastra an act of violence or 
non-violence. There is cer- 
tainly no physical force invol- 
ved in it. The force if any is 
spiritual. None the less it is 
an act of violence and not of 
Non-Violence- It will be Just 
or unjust according to the 
object for which it is utilised, 
Arjuna is said to have made 
use of Sammohanastra when 
he fought single-handed aga- 
inst heavy odds on the occas- 
ion of Uttaragograhana. 

The true ancient Aryan 
principle seems to be that 
the utilisation of spiritual 
force for the achievement 
of one’s desires, is more 
heinous than the employment 
of physical force. Puranic 
heroes employed their Astras 
only in the last resort. Rama 
fought Ravana only with his 
bow and arrow as an ordinary 
soldier; but when he found 
that Ravana could not be 
vanquished by means of mere 
6 


physical force he released his 
spiritual force in the shape of 
Bramhdstru- There is a pro- 
verb in the Andhra language to 
this efE-ict — “Do you employ a 
Bramhaatra as against a spa- 
I'row? The idea is that 
Bramhastra wliich is a special 
and p irticularly potent appli- 
cation of spiritual force should 
not be employed as against 
an insignificant opponent. If 
a bug or cockcroach worries 
you you dont open machine 
gun fire upon it. You can 
simply crush it under your 
fingers or toes. All the ancient 
Risliis seem to be of the same 
opinion. They preserved their 
spititual force for some higher 
ends. When wild beasts infes- 
ted tlieir ashramaSj or Raksha- 
sas disturbed their penance, 
they sought the help of the 
king to abate the nuisance by 
means of ordinary physical 
force. It was certainly not 
impossible for those sages to 
tame wild beasts or curse 
Rak^h:^sas. Wo in these daj^s 
extol the use of spiritual force 
and condemn physical vio- 
lence; firstly because we 
really don't know how forci- 
ble spiritual force is; and 
secondly because we associate 
physical violence with modern 
methods of warfare. A 
Bramhastra works greater 
havoc than all the modern 
impliments of war pat toge- 
ther and let loose at a single 
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momoLt. Therefore our sas- 
tr.is ordained that Bramha- 
stra should not be taught to 
any raan who has no control 
over las own mind, that the 
man who uses it should do so 
only in the last resort and 
even tlien should not use it 
if he docs not know how to 
recall it. Bramhastra is not 
given to rowdies and ruffians. 
It is given only to Dhiroda- 
ttas, who are incapable of 
hurting a fly in times of peace 
but can wallow in the blood of 
tluir enemies when the need 
arises. It is such men who 
understand the true signifi- 
cance and efficacy of violence 
and non violence, of physical 
force and spiritual force- 

In Padmapurana it is said 
that after Lord Narasimha 
appeared Prahalada prayed 
to him that he might induce a 
change of heart in his father 
and Narasimha instead of 
killing Iliranyakasipu simply 


converted him into a bhakta 
of his. But according to Sree- 
mad Bhagavata Nrusimha is 
represented to have torn 
Hiranyakasipu to pieces. The 
Padmapurana seems to sup- 
port the theory of non-violence 
but that version of the story 
is intended only to emphasise 
the truth of the principle that 
none can become a bhakta 
if the Lord does not deign to 
make one so. 

“Iswaraniigrahadeva Pum- 
sam advita vasana’’ The Bha- 
gavata purana lays down the 
principle involved in the 
Lord’s eternal promise. 

“Paritranayasadhunam vina 
sayacha dushkrutam Dharma- 
samsthapanarthaya Sambha- 
vamiyuge yuge,” For the pro- 
tection of the good and the 
destruction of the wicked for 
the establishment of Dbarma 
I manifest myself in each 
yuga. 




The Temple in the Ancieint Tamil Land 

BY 

Pro. C. S. SRINIVASACH A.RYj Annamalai University. 


Almost every village had 
its own temple or temples. The 
temple was in ancient times 
the busiest part of the town 
or village. At first temples 
should have been constructed 
in village groves; and some 
of the ancient temples have 
names like Vedaranyesvara, 
Vataranyesvara and Svetava- 
nesvara, which indicate that 
the temples were so called 
because these were situated 
in groves. The temple in its 
earliest form consisted of the 
innermost shrine or the 
garbagriha and two mantapas 
in front. The mantapa in the 
front was known as the 
mukhamantapa. This simple 
structure was known as the 
Triyanga and there were 
niches in the walls which 
housed the innumerable sma- 
ller deities. Later the stru- 
cture came to bo built of five 
parts or angas known as Pan- 
changa the technical names 
for these being Kandappadai 
Kumudappdaai> Jagadippadai, 
Uttiram and Vimanam Royal 
and princely patronage in the 


Pallava; Chola and the later 
Pandya and Vijayanagara 
times led to the gradual ex- 
tension of the size and the 
magnificence of our great 
temples adorned with covered 
and richly sculptured colonna 
des, huge prakara walls round 
the central shrine, towering 
gopurams at the gateways and 
high castellated walls, lliou- 
sand pillared mantapas, etc. 

Bound by agreement, a 
number of men who were in 
charge of the temple lands, 
money, live stock and other 
endowments* brought at the 
stated times their various 
offerings — ghee, oil, cleaned 
rice, vegetables, fruits, sandal 
pastes and incense, musk, 
rose-water, etc.-and promised 
never to fail in their duties: 
Persons who cultivated Deva- 
dana lands on lease had to 
bring to the temple courtyard 
at their own expense vhe 
stipulated quantities of grain 
and other produce. In the 
temples labour was efficiently 
performed and minutely divi- 
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ded. A record of the time of 
Bajendra Chola found at 
Kolar (Kuvalalapura)provides 
for service in the Durga tem- 
ple at that place, a Brahmin 
to perform sacred worship 
(Siva, Brahmaua or Sivachar- 
ya) four Brahmin bachelors 
to do the attendant work: 
servants to bring sacred water 
to gather flowers and make 
garlands; two families to 
cultivate the rarden, three 
watchmen' four Yogins, three 
Bhairavas, four Yogisvaras 
a singing troupe of ten persons 
one accountant, twenty four 
dancing girls* one potter, one 
washerman, one astrologer, 
a superintendent, a carpenter, 
singers of the Tiruppadiyam 
and the Tiruvoyraoli and a 
teacher to expound Vyakarna. 

Sometimes records speak 
of grants to temples for the 
maintenance of alms-houses, 
repairs of breaks or cracks 
in the temple structure, the 
supporting of temple servants 
and of Brahmins versed in 
the Vedas. In the temple - 
mantapas, the Vedas were 
chanted and expounded; while 
the Mahabharata, the Dha- 
rmasastras, the Puranas, 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
astrology and astromony, 
medicine, and other special 
sciences were taught to those 
that came to learn them. In 
the Timvottiyur temple, Vya- 


karna, Soma Siddanta and 
Panini’s Mahabhashya were 
taught. This school is referred 
to in numerous records rang 
ing over a long period of time 
down to Kulottunga III. A 
Vaisya, Madhava by name, 
constructed the Jananatha- 
mantapa. where, by the royal 
grant of Virarajendra Deva* 
were established (1) a school 
for the study of the Vedas, 
Sastras, grammar, Rupavata- 
ra, etc., (2) a hostel for stu- 
dents* and (3) a hospital. The 
students were provided with 
food, bathing-oil on Saturdays 
and with oil for lamps. The 
stafE and establishment of the 
school, hostel and hospital 
comprised one physician, one 
surgeon, two servants for 
fetching drugs, supplying fuel 
etc, two nurses for the pati- 
ents, and one general servant. 
A record of the twelfth cen- 
tury states that at Tirumukku 
dal there existed a hospital 
with a number of beds for the 
sick. 

A Chola epigraph registers 
the gift of land by a learned 
man to scholars who expoun- 
ded the Prabhakara-Mimamsa 
The temple in such places 
became the natural centre of 
both sacred and popular lear- 
ning, and of hard, scientific 
and scholastic studies. One 
inscription makes a reference 
to the Vyakarna-danamantapa 
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of a temple. An inscription of 
Rajendra, of a date not later 
than 1023 A.D., records a tem- 
ple endowment intended for 
the maintenance of a college 
for Vedic studies and also an 
attached hostel calculated to 
maintain 340 students. An 
epigraph of 1122 A.D. tells us 
that as many as 44 villages 
were donated to a temple for 
giving food and clothing to 
asceties, teachers and studen- 
ts of the Yedas. 

Colonies of genuinely pious 
Brahmins were attached to 
temples. Record No. 277 of 
1913 refers to the establish- 
ment of a culture-colony of 
108 Brahmin families equipped 
with all the necessaries of life 
and even with a library called 
Sarasvati-Bhandara. Some- 
times the village assembly 
itself performed such educa- 
tional work. Such culture- 
colonies were called Gatikas, 
Agraharas and Brahmapuris- 
The Mathas served, besides 
the temples, as centres of 
higher learning, where advan- 


ced scholars gathered together 
and received generous patro- 
nage. 

In the Ranga-mantapa of 
the temples, dancing was us- 
ually practised and on special 
occasions dramas were also 
staged- The temple was also 
the principal feeding-house of 
the village. All strangers, as- 
cetics, and men of learning 
were led sumptuously at the 
temple. On festive occasions 
such feedings were specially 
prominent. 

The temple was also the 
place where Kings performed 
their coronation, tulahhara 
and hiranyagarbha ceremonies 
Rajaraja had his tulabhara 
performed in the Tiruvisalur 
temple; Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya (1251-75 A.D.) built 
several tulapurusha mautapas 
in the Srirangam temple; and 
in the Chidambaram temple 
Chola and Pandya rulers of 
the thirteeth century especia- 
lly, often were crowned victors 
and triumphators. 



Indian Railways and the Public 
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1. PUBLIC OPINION AND RAILWAYS 


When the pioneering an- 
cestors of the ‘Grand Tronic 
Express’ and the ‘Deccan 
Queen’ made their first appea- 
rance over the experimental 
lines at Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, in the fifties of the 
last century, Indian public, 
perhaps with the exception 
of a few high class intellec- 
tuals, must have had interest- 
ing as well as extraordinary 
views-whose vestiges are still 
pointed out in the interior 
country-about those veritable 
blocks of iron packed with 
human souls and moving post 
haste at exciting speeds 
through field, valley and cave. 
Hardly even with a century’s 
history behind, Railways in 
India record quite a dispro- 
portional impact over the 
multilateral life of the coun- 
try. Imperceptible though 
this could be for some years, 
Indian genius was not slow to 
recognise this virulent trans- 
former of ideas and institu- 
tions social, political, and 
economic, religion not being 
excepted. Since then, stea- 
dily and stealthily if nut 
slowly, Railways have made 


serious inroads into the 
public life in India, so that 
to-day, they cannot be con- 
sidered as anything but an 
absolute necessity, an indis- 
pensable companion and a 
lovable pastime. 

But Public opinion as an 
anvil on which policies are to 
be hammered out, or as a 
potential force capable of 
modifying or throwing out 
the existing policy and enfor- 
cing approved principles of 
its own, is still in the womb of 
time. Serious foundations 
towards the formation of such 
can be said to have been laid 
by the Great Vvar simultane- 
ously with its contribution to 
the general awakening of pub- 
lic consciouness. Though sli- 
ghtly technical. Railway Po- 
licy in I idia has been, of late, 
attracting the attention of a 
wider populace. Thanks to the 
patient labour of some of our 
foremost publicists, during 
the next decade or two, one 
can be sure of countenancing 
keen interest and unabating 
enthusiasm on the part of the 
public in railway economics as 
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the progress of the nation at 
large will then be realised to 
have been bound up with a 
diliberale and consistent rail- 
way policy. 

The animating discussions in 
the Central Legislature on the 
Railway Budget, the occas- 
ional press conitnuniques of 
the Railway Board and the 
deliberations of the Railway 
Publicity Bureaus, are some 
of the channels through which 
public opinion has been 
coming into contact with 
the official information 
on Railways. Of course no- 
thing need be said either 
about the innumerable Pass- 
engers’ Associations or of the 
Joint organisations of the 
local Advisory Committees 
through which the Public is 
being supposed to have been 
exe rting its influence on se- 
veral decisions of the railway 
companies. 

No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down as to the relations 
of the Public with the railways 
o( any country but che natural, 
social, economic and political 
characteristics of each 
country are the main centri- 
petal forces converging and 
culminating into an 
at the-time and on-the- 


spot policy. This incidentally 
compartmentalises the role of 
public control in the owner- 
ship and management of rail- 
ways. Though almost perma- 
nent, these relations, especi- 
ally in cases where the balance 
of power weighs in favour of 
private enterurise, could not 
claim to be the last word. 
Circumstances did not fail to 
arise when the events could 
successfully put up before the 
nation the Conditio sine qua- 
non of the railway adminis- 
tration. Two such outstanding 
examples are found in Ameri- 
ca and Great Britain during 
the Great War In Great 
Britain soon after the outbreak 
of war, Railways were taken 
into an absolute control of 
the Govt with a guarantee of 
the net revenue of 1913. A 
Railway Executive Committee 
consisting of the Generl Ma- 
nagers of the principal railway 
companies took»charge of the 
administration. In 1919 Mini- 
stry of Transport was formed 
with full powers and control. 
U. S. A. made similar provi- 
sions and also made special 
appointments in addition to 
the supervision of a cabinet 
member. Though this is an 
unambiguous vindication of 
the continental principle ' and 
a virtual defeat of the British* 


1 Whatever can be done by the State should be so done- 
2, Whatever can be done without the State should be so done. 
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principle, there still remains 
a naive preference towards 
the “efficiency” of private 
enterprise. The advocates of 
the pseudo efficiency 
of state-control contend 
that railway earnings are 
not the t‘be all and end all” 
of the aims of transport They 
would rather direct the atten- 
tion of their opponents to 
the opinion of Prof. Hermann 
Schumacher that “ Railways 
may be considered as ‘means’ 
in various ways”l As 
such, one generalisation 
is at least feasible. Railways 
in any country resemble a 
vital public utility concern 
rather than a secluded branch 
of industry disinterested in 
the development of other 
lineaments of the countjy’s 
industrial structure. It is the 
key of even the so c illed key 
industries, affecting and being 
affested by all economic and 
other activities of the popula- 
tion served by it. The colonial 
railway history and that of 
some of the nascent republics 
in the Southern Hemisphere 
will only confirm and enhance 
the need for an absolute con- 
trol of railways by Public’s 

true representatives. But in 
India, the political relations 
between the Oovernment and 


the Public create special 
problems* 

2. FEATURES OP PEARLY 
HISTORY OP RAILWAYS. 

One need only be r< minded 
of some of the salient featu- 
res of the early history of 
railways in India2. Accord- 
ing to all accepted notions. 
Railways were a burden upon 
the Central Budget owing to 
the losses incurred by the 
Guaranteed Companies in 
their initial attempts to open 
up the country to trade and 
other purposes. The main 
reasons for the strenuous 
efforts of the Government to 
inaugurate an efficient sys- 
tem of Transport in this coun- 
try are given as two. The 
Commercial one emphasises 
the necessity of Indian raw 
cotton felt by Lancashire, 
when the Civil War in U.S.A. 
closed the docks of New Or- 
leans. The strategic second 
attributes this at- all cost- 
policy to the post Mutiny 
consequences in the govern- 
ment of India. Thirdly, but 
of no less importance is the 
synthetic opinion of the ex- 
pert seers of the imperialistic 
designs, that India had to 

fall in line with the fate of 


any colony in course of a 

1 “ They may be considered from general economic, the financial, 
the commercial ■ political, and military point of view” 

2 Indian Bailways: Sanyal 
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thoroagh exploitation. Rea- 
sons and their relative merits 
and motives interior as well 
exterior, are not as impor- 
tant as the results that follo- 
wed. With an undeniable 
advantage of thousands of 
crores of British capital, we 
are able to see the railways 
as what they are. In order 
to understand the actual 
problems confronting to day, 
only four of the main features 
of our railway history may 
be considered. 

Firstly, There is a clear and 
unmistakable trend through- 
out the construction period of 
the railway history that de- 
mand felt for railways in 
India was sudden as well as 
pressing. The opinions of 
the Honourable Board of 
Directors, Mr. Simmon’s Re- 
port on the guages, and even 
the earlier proposals of Mr. 
R. M. Stevenson in 1844, in- 
variably reveal such anxiety. 
Though Lord Dalhousie sta- 
ted that “I hold that the 
creation of great public works 
which although are mainly 
intended to be for the multi- 
farious operation which the 
trade .and industries of the 
community ’keep in motion, 
is no part of the proper busi- 
ness of the Government,” it 
is only intended to justify the 


enormous inflow of British 
capital and enterprise but 
never to show any indiffe- 
rence towards the construc- 
tion of railways. Whether as 
part of the Famine policy or 
as the militarist defence, or 
as buffer to tlie rushing com- 
mercial demands from Lanca- 
shire, the instituting of a 
railway system could not be 
postponed. 

Secondly, the innumerable 
experiments carried on in 
railway construction testify 
to the lack of any definite 
and con<5istent system of 
carrying on the encourage- 
ment given to the foreign 
companies invited to lay 
down the rails. The so-called 
Old Guaranteed system which 
last( d for about thirty yeax'S 1 
cannot be classified as a sin- 
gle system because of the 
fundmental differences in the 
‘contracts’ entered into during 
that period. Each contract 
can be regarded as embody- 
ing separate principles in de- 
termining the relations bet- 
ween the Company on the one 
hand and the government on 
the other, No uniformity has 
been observed either in the 
granting of privileges in the 
country ur in the guaranty 
ing of the rates of interest 2. 
Then comes the State Con- 


1 1840-1869 2 Indian Bnilwayi Sanynl 
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struction period 3, when the Thirdly, in the early history 
Secretary of State raised of India, one cannot escape 
loans for raiways in England, the variety ‘of the sources 
Unfortunately this could not from which railways have 
he successful owing to the been financed. To summarise, 
devastating famine of 1876-8, they, in the words of a famous 
the Afgan Wars and the fall author, are as follows: 
in the gold value of rupee. 

Even under the revised (1) Out of surplus of gene- 
new guarateed system, 4 ral revenues of tne Govern- 
There is more diversity than ment and cash balances 
uniformity in the management 

and construction The new (2) By the raising of capital 
and complex nature of the by the Government in India 
‘‘Assisted Companies” which (Rupee Loan) or in England 
only managed the state owned (Sterling Loan) 
lines for a share of profits 

added to the confusion. 2 The (3) By the issue of deben- 
much used Rebate System of tures in England by guarantee 
l893^1)completely altered the of the Secretary of State, 
financial position of various 

companies beyond any general- (4) Savings Banks Deposits 
isation in the policy of state 

aid. The succeeding period 2 (5) From Appropriations 

upto the outbreak of the war, from Famine Fund, 
is an epoch making one. 

Railway Board was given (6) Ralf of the profits of 
control over the Railways in the rupee coinage- 
1905 This marks a reverting 

tendency towards harmoni- (7) Capital invested by the 
sation of railway problems, private companies of thair 
The war 3 and the Po3t-Wap4 own accord, 
periods of railway history 

recognise the need for amalga- The repercussions of such 
mation and unification of heterogenity of haancial obli- 
Railways and the Acworth gations of rail ways can only 
Committee of 1920 was for intensifythetroubloofapply- 
fhe first time an official record ing a nationalistic policy in 
of a move towards it. the management of railways. 

3 1869-1879 4 1883-1800 

1. Gazetteer p* 371 2 1900-1914 

4- 1921— after 


3 1914—1921 


Indian bailways 

Fourthly, as a consequence 
of the above differences, 
ownership and management 
have been either intermingled 
in various ways or divorced 
completely. To be brief again 
an idea can be had from the 
following classification of 
Indian Railways on the basis 
of management and ownership. 

(1) Lines built and operated 
by guaranteed companies. 

(2) State lines operated by 

State. 

(3) State lines leased to Com- 

panies for operation. 

(4) Lines built and operated 

by Assisted companies. 

(5) Lines owned and operated 

by Native States. 

(6) Lines owned by Native 

States and operated by 
Companies. 

(7) Lines owned by Native 

States and operated by 
the Govt, of India. 

(8) Foreign lines (West of 
Indian Portugese lines.) 

The visualisation of some 
of these tendencies in the rail- 
way history of India will place 
one in a position to realise 
the gravity of the outlook 


and the? public 

towards the conversion of a 
tangled web of financial per- 
plexities into a facile instru- 
ment of public utility aiding 
the population in its ‘struggle 
for existence’ in the country 
and outside. 

3. WHAT ARE THE INTE- 
RESTS OF PUBLIC 
IN RAILWAYS. 

Occupational census of any 
country reveals the distribu- 
tion of its population in agri- 
culture and industries. Acc- 
ordingly depends the nature 
and intensity of the interests 
of the Public in the railway 
rates affecting them. This 
can be termed as Indirect in- 
terest. But Direct Interest 
of the Public in Railways can 
be witnessed when he is a 
passenger and when he happ- 
ens to be the consumer of 
goods travelling over the rail. 
In between the agriculture 
and the industry, there is the 
commercial community still 
remotely affected by the fluc- 
tuations in the agriculture or 
industry in which they act as 
the middlemen. 

a. Bailways and tbe Agri- 
culturist. 

Agriculturists’ interests are 
bound up with Railways for 
the following purposes. 
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(i) Agricultural produce 
must move from the field to 
the nearest wholesale centre. 

(ii) Agricultural imple- 
ments whether nationally 
manufactured or foreign must 
reach the interior of the cou- 
ntry from the manufacturing 
or wholesale centre. 

(iii) Cattle and other Live- 
stock required in agriculture 
and other occupations must 
pass from one place to the 
other according to circums- 
stances. For instance, the 
Chicago Meat Industry depen- 
ds for its sheep on the western 
States from which special 
trucks carry the animals at 
special rates. 

' (iv) Manures, fly-killing 
chemicals and other miscella- 
neous requirements in agri- 
culture, when long distance 
travels are involved must take 
the help of rail vays. 


(v) Flu tuations in prices 
of agricultural produce are to 
some extent minimised or in- 
tensified oceording as there 
exists good system of railways 
or not. 

Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture has clearly poin- 
ted out the various deficiencies 
which ean be avoided if a good 


system of railways is devt-lo^ 
ped- 

b. Railways and Industries 

Industries of any country 
are created, smothered, trans- 
ferred or curbed, sometimes 
by the Rates Policy adopted 
by the Railways. Just as rate 
of interest, rate of exchange, 
or rates of commission etc., 
though forming negligible 
amounts considering the value 
of the product or of the tran- 
saction, are able to effect the 
localisation, development or 
demise of the industries. 
Railway rates also do not lag 
behind in transforming the 
economic and industrial for- 
tunes of localities, districts 
or even countries. The four 
factors of production must 
incessantly pass through one 
or the other systems of trans- 
port and the majority move- 
ments are on railways. In 
India, The Indian Industrial 
Commission clearly brings out 
the relation between Indus- 
tries and the railways. 

“The history rate fixation, 
says the commission” reveals 
a desire to divert traffic from 
one Indian port to another, 
rather than a careful exami- 
nation of the effect which the 
rate imposed would have on 
the total cost of conveying the 
goods to their port of foreign 
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destination and therefore on 
their ability to compete with 
products from rival sources” 
Again it also says that ‘‘Bail- 
way Bates Policy has resulted 
in congestion of industrial 
areas” 
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ting in the internal markets 
with the heavy rated interna- 
lly noanufactured or mined 
commodities 1 . 

D. BAIL WAYS AND 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


c. Railways and Trade. 

Trade, whether home or 
foreign necessitates movement 
of commodities. The inciden- 
ce of railway rates on various 
commodities cannot be esti- 
mated easily. But adverse or 
favourable rates will be con- 
verting into cheaper ones or 
dearer ones and thus act as 
undeniable forces in the deter- 
mination of supply of demand 
for the c ommodities 
in general; The actual number 
of intermediaries to be acco- 
mmodated and the number, 
locality and size of the trade 
centres and incidentally de- 
pend upon the railway rates 
of the particular cases. The 
port problem in India is one 
of the major questions to be 
solved. More than once by 
almost all thinking men Rail- 
ways have been accused of 
encouraging uneconomic com- 
petition among ports for 
traffic on account of which 
commodities from foreign 
countries are actually compe- 


Pinances of the government 
are also affected by the rail- 
way policy of the country. 
If the Railways enrich the 
citizens of any country the 
taxable capacity of the nation 
is indirectly influenced. 

E. RAILWAYS AND THE 
TAX— PAYER. 

Since the inception of the 
railways in India, the annual 
budget of the central Govern- 
ment of India had to bear the 
brunt of the vicissitudes in 
the earnings of the various 
‘companies’ whose financial 
relations with the State have 
been closely interwoven both 
by way of the guarantee of 
interest and of the sharing of 
the surplus. 2 From 1845, 
Indian Railways were unable 
to earn the rate of interest 
guaranteed which enhanced 
the difficulties of the tax - 
payer to the extent of Rs. 58 
crores. Railway profits wer^ 
first recorded in 1900. Ther 0 
is a steady increase of profit ^ 


1 The Korean and the South African coal was found to be competing 
■ with Indian coal in the internal industrial markets- 

2 Indian year Bowk 
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throughout the teens which 
rose so far as £10 million. The 
period 1920-1925 was that of 
moat fluctuating finances, the 
strain of which the central 
budget was found to be unable 
totole rate. Total profits made 
by railways during 1900-24 
amounted to 103 crorea. Owing 
to many reasons 3, the well 
known separation of Railway 
budget took place in 1924, 
when the resolution re-intro- 
duced by the Standing Finance 
Committee was accepted 
by the Government of India 
on 20th September of that 
year; The Chief aim of sepa- 
ration was considered to be 
that “Railways should be as 
free as possible to manage 
their own affairs and be res- 
ponsible for their own finan- 
ces,” and “that from the view 
point of the Central Budget 
the inevitable fluctuations of 
Railway revenues area seriou- 
ly disturbing factor and that 
separation is the means of 
securing some measure of 
stability’’. According to Mr. 
Tandon, the year 1924 happens 
to be a turning point in the 
Railway history. 1 So far as 
the tax-payer is concerned, 
separation convention stipu- 
lates a contribution of 1 •/. of 
the capital at charge and 


a third of the clearly defined 
surplus, for which Indian 
public has been anxiously 
awaiting every year from the 
Railway Budget so that it may 
contribute towards some re- 
lief to the tax payer. The 
annual contributions in res- 
pect of this amounted to 42 
crores in addition to 26 crores 
deducted losses on strategic 
railways. IJpto 1936-37, the 
arrears stand at 30.75 crores. 
The Wedgewood Committee 
appointed to enquire into the 
financial self-sufficiency of 
railways could not suggest the 
way out of a gross liability of 
62 crores suspending over the 
railway earnings. The Rail- 
way Member therefore sugge- 
sts the “clean slate policy” 
for the Federal Railway Fi- 
nances by writing off the arr- 
ears due to the public. No- 
thing more is necessary to 
portray the vital interests at 
stake in the administration of 
railways Considering the 
steadily increasing railway 
earnings from the last three 
years* one is likely to feel that 
the necessity of depriving the 
tax- payer his due repayment 
of railway losses borne by him 
cannot loom as large as it bad 
done some time back. The 
vicinity of a Federal Railway 
Authority is not equally reas- 


3- Acworlh Committee Report of 192 )— 1924 
1 A critical survey of Railway Finauances in India since 1924 
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suring so that few years more 
will be able to salvo the straii- 
tled finances of Indian liail- 
ways. 

In addition to the multifa- 
rious indirect aspects of pub- 
lic interfsts mentioned above 
the fact that every man is a 
passenger and a consumer 
leads us to the important part 
of public relations with rail- 
ways. 

a. Railways and Passenger 
Traffic : — 

Attention may now be dive- 
rted to the direct interests 
of the public in railways. 
Every Indian has a right to 
take advantage of the system 
of transport in which the 
Government has invested a 
thousand crores on his behalf. 
It cannot be but redundant 
to enumerate here, tho too - 
well-known grievances of the 
third class passengers in In- 
dia. i The very foundation up- 
on which the present classifi- 
cation of passengers is based 
call forth serious criticism 
from several quarters, the 
ethical, cultural, and social 
implications thereof, being 
the sharpened blades of adve- 
rse opinion. One class traffic 
has no doubt the felicity of a 


cultural homogeneity but 
according to the tiuory of 
charging wliat tho traffic 
will boar claimed to have been 
applied by Indian Railways 
also* 2 flic blatant diversity 
economic class strata among 
the public, docs not seem to 
admit of swccjiing surface 
uniformity. Nevertheless, one 
class traffic in India, can he 
economically achieved provi- 
ded the vast margin of unta- 
pped sourcos of public travel 
is made use of, at the same 
time, raising the standard of 
convenience scarcely that can 
be reached by any other 
system of tiansport. Public 
opinion is surcharged with 
the notion that railways in 
India have lost traffic because 
of the low standard of facili- 
ties provided, not to speak of 
the proverbial incivility of 
railway servants. Whether 
passenger fares in India are 
high or low is a question 
involving a whole time discus- 
sion. An interesting compa- 
rison has been made by the 
Indian Railway Kuquiry Com- 
mittee of li)37, between India, 
and other countries. The ave- 
rage Receipts per Passenger 
Kilometre in India is placed 
at 1.2') corresponding figures 
for If. S. A. and Italy being 
3.6U and 4 14. Therefore the 


1. Discussion on Railway Budget, 1937....3'<- Hindu March 1!)39. 

2. Bulletin No. 2/1938 issued by In ian Rail way Coufcroncc Assoeia 
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commission came to the 
conclusion that in India 
Passenger fares are conside- 
rably lower than many other 
countries. But without any 
relation to the average income 
per head or to any other index 
of passengers’ economic stren- 
gth, such an absolute com- 
parison can only press a hasty 
conclusion over a highly com- 
plicated phenomenoT. 

B. RAILWAYS AND GOODS 
TRAFFIC. 

Cosumption of commodities 
subjected to an extensive 
railway travel, keeps every 
individual sensitive to the 
fluctuating or adverse rates 
charged by railway companies 
To continue the comparison 1 
made by the commission, the 
level of rates for goods traffic 
also, is found to be far advan- 
tageous in India rather than 
in other countries But if we 
extend the same analysis and 
compare the charges for goods 
traffic 'and passenger traffic 
in various countries, some 
interesting observations are 
feasible the accuracy of which 
is more likely than vouchsafed 
In Canada as the figures stand 
as well as in U. S. A., the 


average receipts per ton 
kilometre are half of the ave- 
rage receipts per passenger 
kilometre; whereas in India, 
the reverse is the case. This 
leads to .a logical conclusion 
that where as U. S. A. and 
Canada are concentrating on 
passenger traffic and subsidi- 
ging the exports with cheaper 
lates, so as to enable the 
goods to meet favourably 
international competition, in 
India, Railways seem to 
extract the last pie available 
from the goods traffic 2 and 
thus the poor passengers can 
only pay relatively lower 
rates. Such policy cannot but 
be described in scathing terms 
when the stifled industrial 
potentialities of a vast conti- 
nent are visualised. 

A .quotation forming the 
broad features of the South 
African Railways is not out 
of place here. “Low rates for 
raw materials of manufacture 
agricultural produce, minerals 
and other raw materials (pro- 
ducts) of the country, with a 
view to stimulating agricultu- 
ral and industrial develop- 
ment, special low rates for 
long distance trafic on taper- 
ing rate principle... 


1. The Report of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, 1937. 

The Bashi}? Point System followed in U. S. A. is very useful for an 
industrially crowded locality. This may be eonsidered for the 
port traf fie in India, 
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Passenger fares substantially 
low particularly for suburban 

and long distance traffic 

low distribution rates to afford 
inland traders equality of 
opportunity as regards the 
railway traffic in competing 
with coastal merchants” 3 

Specific policy towards 
exports and movement of 
raw material is sure to raise 
the standard of earnings of 
the major portion of Agricul- 
cural Population which will be 
in a position to learn travel 
for other purposes than abso- 
lute necessity. 

4' Administration of the 
Indian Railways. 

Not only to materialse the ca- 
rdinal needs of reconstructing 
the Railway Rates policy, but 
also to safeguard the enor- 
mous public investment, 
it is highly incumbent 
upon the public to be 
vigilant over the policy adop- 
ted and changes brought in 
the relations of Railways and 
the public. Hitherto* the Rail- 
way Board, with the commiss- 
ioner or the Railway member 
has been tackling the problems 
without the aid of any statal 
organisation* and meeting the 


public criticism In the central 
legislature. No ideal has yet 
been definitely given whether 
the Federal Railway Authori- 
ty can only be a coracomitant 
of the Federal Legislature or 
it follows the Federal court 
and precedes the full-fledged 
inauguration of the Federal- 
Constitution. 1 The triangular 
fight onrailway policy is quite 
evident. There is the Gover- 
nment apparently champion- 
ing the cause of the taxpayer 
pressing for self sufficiency 
more than any thing else. The 
industrial and commercial 
interests in the country are 
wide awake demanding gene- 
ral reduction of rates aiming 
to convert the system trans- 
port as a whole as one subser- 
vient to their needs and vested 
profiteering. Last but not the 
least there is the nationalistic 
public opinion, which aims 
only at a rapid industrial and 
commercial progress of the 
nation to enhance the national 
wealth so that the appalling 
poverty of the masses may bo 
appeased. But there is a limit 
to tlie control of the public, 
because an out and out demo- 
cracy is fraught with more 
dangers than safeguards. But 
effective public control can ill 
go together with an undenaoc- 


3, Report of the Transport CommisBion. Union of South Africa. 

1- It was thought fit by the authors of the special committee that the 
F. R. A., sh«uld form part of the Fedeal constitution 
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ratio Federal Legislature. < 

Proposals for the formation 
of the Federal Railway Autho- 
rity go as far back as the 
White Paper and vrere dis- 
euBsed both in prioiciple as 
well as in detail in the “Sket- 
ch proposals lor the Future 
Administration of Indian Rai- 
lways’’ reported by a repre- 
sentative committee which sat 
ii^ London in June 1933. Con- 
siderations of space and scope 
forbid a detailed examination 
of the efficacy of the Federal 
Railway Authority. In conso- 
nance with the general spirit 
of the new constitution, the 
valuable discretion of the G. 
O. in Council plays a conside- 
rable part to which extent 
public is denied a voice. The 
“Clean Slate Policy ”, advoca- 
ted by the Wedgewood 
Qpmmittee Report will only 
be useful after a radical reor- 
ganisation of the All India 
Railways. In spite of the fact 
that the State Railways pre- 
dominate both in mileage 
as well as in policy, a happy 
uoi|fieation of Railways in 
Napve States and the British 
I:^dian Railways is the condi- 
precedent to any national 
CiP<^«8triaUT0gresa 
ihe help of the Railways 


Popularisation of the Indian 
Railways seems undoubtedly 
to be the inimediate prerequi- 
site before any constructional 
programme. Though that 
Railways are unpo(.ular is an 
accomplished fact, with great 
reluctance, the Wtdgwood 
committee is obliged to rccoid 
that “We would almost say 
they are ‘ most . unpopular 
institutions in India’ .In addi- 
tion to the existing institu- 
tions meant for popularising 
Indian Railway the propo- 
sed Railway Information 
Office has important func- 
tions 1 to perform. But unfor- 
tunately Railway Board has 
only to reergaiso that any 
amount of propaganda not 
backed up by efficient catering 
to the conveniences of the 
passengers as well as to traders 
will not improve the situation 
but antagonises the atmosphere 
under even the present achie- 
vement towards the goal. 

Dispassionate presentations 
of the problems ahead cannot 
be taken to meancasiiug of as- 
persions over the useful work 
performed by Railways in 
India. Only, their achieve- 
ments are not commensurate 
with their potentialities and 
the vast territory inevitably 


2. Under a demuoratic eonstitution State Railvars corrupt Politics 
and Politics corrupt State Railways, 

1, Bspoit of the Indian Railway Enquiry Commitee 1937. 

9. India's demand for transportation, Colninbia university. 
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Ijelittles the present network. 
India’s demand for transpo* 
rtation far exceeds the supply 
of it. Following Marshall, 
the application of Lardner’s 
Law of Squares to trade and 
industry will give an enuncia- 
tion of the “optimum” trans- 
port facilities. 

On account of the efficient 
means of transportation, the 
area of the market in which 
trade and industry are conduc- 
ted with profit must increase in 
a ratio to the square of the 
additional distance goods can 
be carried at the same cost. 
Applying the above principle 
not only to Railways but to 
every means of transport both 
individually and in a coordi- 
nated whole, India with her 
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abundant natural resouroes 
will soon become a sore in 
the eye to the industrialit>ed 
West. 
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At the time of Si'i Nata- 
raja’s dance, Patanjali and 
Vyaghrapada were witnessing 
the dance and enjoying it 
standing on either side of the 
Lord. Even in paintings and 
sculpture of the Natana Murti, 
we can sea the figures of 
Patanjili and Vyaghrapada on 
either side of Sri J^ataraja. 
The lower part of the body of 
Vyaghrapada will resemble 
th,at of the tiger and the corr- 
. esponding part of Patanjali 
that of the serpent. 

Patanjali is said to be the 
incarnation of Sri Adishesha. 
His principal work is the 
Vyakarna-inahabashya. Pa- 
tanjdli is also known as 
Atreya Maharshi. Yet ano- 
ther name of his is Konika- 
putra, after his mother 
Konika. The three great lite- 
rary works of Patanjali are 
his Sutras on the Yoga Sastra, 
his Bashya on the Vyakarna 
and his Charaka on Ayurveda. 
Thus he has dealt with the 
three sciences relating to 
thought, word and deed— the 
Yoga Sutra dealing with the 


control aud conquest of the 
mind, Vyakarna Bhashya with 
correct speaking and the 
Charaka with bodily health. 
Patanjali’s commentary on 
Vyakarna is otherwise known 
also as the Mahabashya. Pa- 
tanjali is said to have once 
stayed at the 1000 pillared 
Mantapam in the Chidambara 
Kshetram in Tamil country 
and there tauglit'his 1030 dis- 
ciples. He ordered his dc?- 
ciples not to go out without 
his permission, on pain of be- 
coming a Brahma-Rakshas. 

Let us now digress a little 
on what we Hindus mean by 
Brahma-Rakshas. The Brah- 
ma-rakshasa is a spirit like 
the pishacha. There are va- 
rious kinds of Pishachas, as 
there are diverse Devas. 
There are other spirits which 
are neither Devas nor Pisha- 
chas. Among the creations of 
the Almighty there are diffe- 
rent kinds of men, of birds, of 
animals, of worms etc. What 
a gulf of difference between 
us mankind and worms t Such 
diversities and differences 
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lirise even in the Dcvaloka. 
The Devas are of a superior 
type even by their birth. 
What is the origin of our exis- 
tence ? How were we created 1 
All these can be known only 
on a scrutinising study of 
the vcdic scriptures. Some 
have understood these things 
even at birth while we have 
to endeavour much before we 
attain a clear knowledge of 
these facts. Those who know 
these at birth are Devas. 
Hence their name SWA.YAM- 
PRATIBHAT A-VEI)AS 
Jaimini Sutras on Mimamsa 
Shastra which is meant to 
clarify the Veda-Vakyas liave 
decided that the Dharmic rules 
fixed for mankind are not 
applicable to the Djvas. The 
reason is plain enough 
when we see that Yagnas and 
Yagas are dedicated to the 
Devas; and all our daily reli 
gious routine is done pertain- 
ing to one or other of them. 
Vyasa in his Httaramimasa 
has decided after deep exami- 
nation that the Devas have no 
right for Upasana also. And 

last but not least Bagavatpada 
Sankara has declared that 
the Devas are ordained to 

pursue the Hnana Marga or 
path of knowledge —as JIVA- 
BRAHMA-IKYAM, immer- 
sing in the Universal soul, 
hearing or Sravana etc. Acc or- 


ding to Jeymini, the Devas 
have no right at all for the 
Vedadhyayana etc , as they 
don’t possess even the right 
for Upanayana. The Upani- 
shad enunciates that they are 
all-knowing at birth even as 
the young fish possesses the 
power of swimming. 

Just as between humanity 
and the worm there is vast 
difference, there is also a long 
dividing line between the 
Devas and mankind. There 
are also the Yakshas, Kinna- 
ras, Kimpurushas, Siddhas, 
Charanas etc. The Devas are 
33 crores in number. This 
kind of totalising, sometimes 
is the cause of mockery at our 
religion. We do not offer our 
Yagnas etc., to the Devas 
thinking that they are the Al- 
mighty. We only say that they 
possess greater power and 
knowledge than ours. There 
are three different faculties — 
knowledge, desire, and action; 
Jnana, Ichcha, and Kriya. 
The lower we descend in the 
creation from the Devas, 
lesser Jnana and Kriya can be 
evidenced. In certain sec- 
tions of the Almighty’s crea- 
tion more of action (Kriya), 
than knowledge (Jnana) may 
be seen. The elephant and the 
lion possess more of strength 
than man. We can’t build 
nests like the bird nor can we 
make the honeycomb. Thesn 
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are instaaees of Kriya sakti. 
We possess more of the power 
of kaowledge. The Devus 
exeel us iu both of the above. 
The Almighty is one and the 
Devas are not the Almighty. 

As in the classification of the 
Devas there are also various 
kinds of Evilspirits — the 
Bhutas, Pisachas and Rakshas. 

“Pisahcha guhyakah Siddho 
bhutomee deva } onayaha.” 

Amarkosa 

Among tho Rakshas there is as 
one variety known as Brahma- 
rakshas. Those who chant the 
Vedas well and die in young 
years, attain the Brahmarak- 
shasa.janma in the next birth. 

To resume the story Pa - 
tanjali began to teach with 
his Adishesa body the Vya- 
karnabashya from inside the 
curtain, after bidding his pu- 
pils not to stir out without 
his permission on penalty of 
becoming a Brahmarakshas. 
He had also asked his stu- 
dents not to lift the screen, 
while learning his teachings. 
One of the students anxious 
to know how this teacher was 
able to clear the doubts of all 
the thousand disciples at one 
and the same time, lifted the 
screen and Lo! the poisonous 
breath of the serpent king 


destroyed all the thousand 
disciples except one dullard 
who had gone out without per- 
mission since he was unable 
to understand the teacher ’.s 
lessons. On seeing his pupils 
dead, Adhishesha took his 
original figure of Patanjuli 
and came out in great grief. 
At that time the dull shishya 
came trembling as to what 
would happen to him for his 
going out without permission. 
The sight of this one remain 
ing student made Patanjali a 
little joyous. Since there wa^ 
no time for teaching him, 
Patanjili said, ‘Thou shalt 
know what all I know. You 
will have to become a Brahma- 
Rakshas, as a consequence of 
your going out without my 
permission. But thou shalt be 
released out of that life when 
you shall impart all your 
kaowledge, that you have now 
got on account of ray blessing, 
to a fitting sishya’. 

The repository of this di- 
vine knowledge, the dull 
student whe alone remaiued 
out of the one thousand sish- 
yas that came to hear Patau - 
jali’s Mahabhashya, is Gauda- 
pada who hailed from Gow- 
d'ldesa of modern Bengal. 

That part of the country 
lying north of the Vindhyas 
is the Gauda Desa, and that 
lying south is Dravlda Desa. 
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The Gaudas arc of five sects, 
Saraswatas, Kanyakubjas, 
Gaudas, Utkalas, and Mythi- 
las. The Dravidas are also 
grouped into five, the Dravi- 
das, the Telugus, the Cana- 
rese, the Mahrattas, and the 
Gurjaras. Kashmir abounds 
in Saraswathas and the Punjab 
inKanyakubjas; the Gaudas 
pertain to Bengal, Utkalas to 
Orissa, while the Mythilas 
mostly are natives of Nepal 
and Behar. Amongst the five 
sects of Gaudas, the Gaudas 
are the prominent, as also the 
Dravidas among the Pancha 
Dravidas. 

The one Sishya who re- 
mained out of the one thou- 
sand who came to learn the 
Mahabashyam of Patanjali 
was a Gauda, who hailed from 
Bengal, He became a Brahma- 
rakshas by the curse of Pa- 
tanjali and began flying in the 
air. A Brahma-rakshas will 
eat a Brahmin knowing the 
V^edic lore every day. The 
Patanjali-sisUya Brahma- 
rakshas, was sitting upon an 
old pee pal tree on the banks 
of the Narmada. Sitting there 
the Brahma-raksitas used to 
devour each day any learned 
Brahmin who failed in 
answering the question put by 
him. 

It is common that the pro- 
nunciation of a particular 


syllabic or letter will differ 
in different words. If we hap- 
pen to ask a young boy the 
pronounciation of words 
spelling the words as ‘ B, U, T, 
(in English) ‘C, U, T’, etc; ho 
will pronounce correctly for 
some time. But in a quick 
succession of questions, if on® 
asks a boy to pronounce the 
letters P, U, T, (spelt sepa- 
rately) he will hastily pro- 
nounce it as if it were PAT. 
Similarly it is the case of 
Nishta changes in Sanskrit. 
In the Sanskrit language, the 
end of a word is known as 
Pratyayam. Taddhitam, 
Krith, Sup, Ting, are some of 
the kinds tif Pratyayam, The 
Nishta is another group of 
Pratyayam. The Nishfa prat- 
yayam if added to a root will 
mean, having been made, for in- 
stance the loot Bhiij in Sans- 
krit means ‘to eat’. Bhuktam 
means that ‘which has been 
eaten’. The syllable Kta is 
Nishta pratyayam. Similaily 
the words Siktam and Raktam 
will mean ‘that which has been 
made wet’, and ‘that which 
has been made red’ respe- 
ctively’. But there are some 
exceptions to the rule of 
adding Kta or nishta pratya- 
yam to roots as in the case of 
the root Paeh. Which means 

to cook. Adding nishta Kta to 
Pach it won’t become as in 
the other cases Paktam but it 
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becomes Pakrar^ 

Paehorvah. 

(Panini Su'ra 8 — 252) 

The Brahraarokshas sittiug 
on the peepal tree on the 
banks of the Narmada on the 
road from the north to the 
south of India, would ask any 
vyakarna-knowing Brahmin 
coming across to give the form 
of the roo t Pach in K ishta. The 
answer will be naturally (and 
especially when Patanjali’s 
hhashyam wasnot well known) 
Paktam . Immediately the 
Brahma Rakshas will say No. 
‘It will be Pakvam and thou 
art also Pakvam. (‘that 
which will be fit. for eating’) ; 
and then devour the 
innocent wayfarer. While days 
were rolling on like this, it 
chanced one day that a young 
beautiful Brahmin youth was 
treading his weary way 
through that Narmada bank 
towards Chidambaram in dis- 
tant south whither he was go- 
ing to learn the Mahabashya 
of Patanjali of which he had 
heard so much. On sight of this 
youth, the Brabmarakshas was 
rejoicing thinking that he 
could make a good prey of the 
youth. The rakshas put the 
usual query of the nishta rupa 
of Pach and the youth surpri- 
singly replied correctly 
Pakvam . Qaudapada Brahma- 
rukshas thought that he had 


caught hold of a fitting student 
to teach the Mahabashya of 
Patanjali, learnt through the 
latter’s blessings, and that the 
time for his deliverance from 
the Brabmarakshas body had 
come. On enquiring, he 
understood that the youth 
was only going in quest of 
knowledge of Patanjali’s 
Mahabashya. So he asked the 
youth to get up the peepal 
tree and bade that he should 
not get down until his lessons 
were over. The pupil sat for 
full nine days on the tree 
at the feet of Qaudapada, 
and wrote what all he heard 
from the teacher on the leaves 
of the tree, using blood 
(which he had extracted by 
causing a scratch on the 
thigh) as ink, and a slender 
twig of the tree as pen. When 
he had finished he gathered 
all the leaves, and the writings 
on those leaves constitute the 
Mahabashya of to day. 

And then who was this 
sishya of Qauadpada? He was 
called Chandrasarma. Who was 
Chandra Sarnia? On later 
thought. Sage Patanjali who 
cursed Qaudapada, conjectured 
that no fitting disciple might 
be forthcoming to learn the 
Mahabashya and deliver 
Qaudapada out of the curse. 
So Patanjali himself, it is said, 
was born as Chandra Sarma 
and delivered Qaudapada out 
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of his Brahmarakshas form. 

The same Chandarasarma in 
his Sanyasa Ashrama came to 
be called as Govindabagawat- 
pada who was the Preceptor 
of Sri Sankaracharya. the 
Great Adwaita Teacher 

In one of the Books contai- 
ning slokas pertaining to the 
list of Acharyas in the San- 
kara Parampara there is a 
sloka in praise to Gavinda 
Bagawatpada: 


Govindamuni in this sloka 
refers to Govinda Bagawat- 
pada. Chandra Sarma is his 
name in his .Poorvashrama 
and ho again is said to be an 
avatar of Adisesba, who has 
taken several other forms as 
the bed ot Sri Vishnu, as the 
ornament of the Lord Shiva, 
as the supporter of the 
Earth, as Soumitri or Laksh- 
mana and Balararaa and as 
Atreya or Atri’s son i.e. Pa- 
tanjali. 
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God and Creation in Indian Philosophy 

BY 

Sreemati K. MAHALAKSHMI SUNDA3AMMA M.A.L.T. 




All the philosophical sys- 
tems of India are divided into 
two groups -namely, Ortho- 
dox (Astika Darsanas) or Non- 
Orthodox (Nastika Darsanas'. 
Some believe that this diffe- 
rence is due to the acceptance 
or non-acceptence of Godin 
their particular systems. But 
this kind of distinction is not 
the view of great people. 

Some define the terms 
Astika and Nastika as follows. 

Asti Paralokam yesham te 
Astikah. 

Nasti Paralokam yesham te 
Nastinah. 

Anyhow, the difference bet- 
ween Astika and Nastika dar- 
sanas depends upon the 
acceptance or non-acceptance 
of Vedapramanya. 

Those systems which accept 
the validity of the Vedas are 
called Astika darsanas and 
other systems are called 
Nastika darsanas. If the de- 
finition of those two words is 
not given in the above man- 
ner some of the Astika dar- 


sanas cannot be brought 
under this heading. 

Of the six systems of Indian 
philosophy Purva inimarnsa, 
Samkhya, and Vaiseshika do 
not accept God at all. If the 
Astikatva and Nastikatva de- 
pended upon the acceptance 
of God, then these systems 
cannot be brought under 
Astika darsanas. 

The six systems of Indian 
philosophy go by pairs. They 
are called sister systems or 
Samanatantras. P u r v a m i- 
mamsa and Uttaramimamsa 
go together; Vaiseshika and 
Nyaya go together. Samkhya 
and Yoga go hand in hand. 
Of these the first is Niriswara 
and the other is Seswara res- 
pectively. Let us take one by 
one and see their conception 
of God and creation. The 
earlier Mimamsa has accepted 
the Vedas as eternal. To 
maintain the eternality of the 
Vedas and of their words 
Sabdanityatva they did not 
accept a God; and thereby 
they did not accept the crea- 
tion or dissolution of tho 
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world. They said that the 
world is ctcrnil and goes on 
for ever. There is no end to it 
Kadachidaneedru .'?araiti Na 
But later on they accepted a 
God and thereby cration and 
dissolution of the world. They 
said that Vedas are eternal 
but they will bi uttered by 
God at the beginning of every 
creation. 

The Uttaramimamsa or 
Vedanta system is represen- 
ted by three schools namely, 
Adwaita of Sree Sankara- 
charya, Visistadwaita of Sree 
Ram inuj leharya, and Dwaita 
of Sree Ma 1 vvaeharya. San- 
kara accepts Nirgunabramho- 
pasana as well as Siguna- 
brahmepasana (Sakarara- 
dhana) He accepts two states 
viz. Vyavaharika satta and 
Paramarthika sitta. In the 
Vyavaharika state he accepts 
a God and creation and dis- 
solution of the World. But a 
person after getting jnana 
realises his own self and 
attains tadatmya with the 
Bramhan which alone is eter- 
nal and Sukha swarupa. 

Sree Ramanuja accepts 
Narayana as the lord of the 
universe. Asesha chidtehid* 
v astu Se.shine Sesha S.avine 
Nirmalinind i Kalyana Nidha- 
ye Vtshnave N'amth. 

In the above versa ha suna- 
mad up his views. He accepts 


jiveswara bheda. He describes 
two moans of attaining 
moksha-sadhana-bhakti and 
Sadhyabhakti. Through 
Sadhanabhakti one gets sal- 
vation which is Sadhya bhakti 
itself V aiknnta pr aptire^a 
mokshaha. In the Vai- 
kunta the released souls 
will be in the same akira of 
God. 

He attributes two Vibhnties 
to God- Nitya Vibhuti and 
Leelavibhuti is in the form of 
the world. Creation and disso- 
lution of the world are in his 
hands. 

D vaitins accept God as the 
creator of the world and they 
accept five differences in this 
world. I’he relation bitwaon 
Isw.xra and Jeevas is Sw iswa- 
mibhava Sambandha. 

Coming to the Vaisoshika 
system which accepts the rea- 
lity of the world, we see that 
there is no God in this system. 
The. eternal atoms themselves 
are capable of creating and 
dissolving the world. But 
some differ in this opinion. 
There is a sutra whi.j’i runs 
like .this. Tadvenhan id im - 
navasvi P r a m a n v a m 
Some interpret “ L'at” as 

n /v frt SS a>n \ in- 

v» a. ># b ^ _ 

terpretas rafering to D iarrai 
alone which is ralevent to the 
text. Eternality and plura- 
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lity of the souls are accepted. 
Tatvagnana is the means of 
Moksha. The knowledge of 
similarity and dissimilarity 
between the seven padarthas 
leads to Tatvagnana. Pharma 
Visesba prasutat d ray a guna 
Karma Samanya Vish esha'S^ 
mavaya Abhavanairi t atvag- 
nanannischaya sadtii cratnaha. 

The theistic side of this 
sastra is very well developed 
in the Nyaya Vaiseshika syn- 
cretism. Let us look into the 
fundamental principles of 
this system. The soul is 
eternal and it is t!ie seat of 
knowledge. 

Jnanadbikaranamatnia J e e- 
vasya Bhogayatanam Sareeram 

He will be able to enjoy 
fruits of his actions (good or 
bad) when he is in a body 
alone. 

The atoms are eternal. The 
creation of the world takes 
place from these atoms alone, 
when the world ceases to 
exist. In Mahapralaya also 
the atoms will be there. God 
is the creator of the world 
and he is the adhishthata of 
Jivadrushta. Viswanatha Pan- 
chanana in his Muktavali 
gives the famou::! Iswaranu- 
mana. Kshitaankuradikam 
Sakaratrnkam Karyatva t 
Gatavat. 


Naiyaikas wanted to prove 
the existence of God by 
anumana pramana, but not 
merely by sabdapramana. The 
great Udayanaeharya, the 
famous author of Nyaya 
Kusuraanjali is the best 
authority in this respect. 
First of all he proved the exis- 
tence of adrishta and then 
he proved god as the adhish- 
thata of that adrishta, 

Karya yojana dhrntyadeh 
padat pratyayataha Shrutch 
Vakyat Sankhyavis eshaccha 
Sadhyo Viswavidavyayaba. 

Viswanatha Panchanana in 
his mangala sloka says. 

Krishnaynaamaha Samsa r a- 
mahirubasya Ji cejaya. 

By the word B^jaya he means 

N i m i ttakaranaya 

So God is accepted as a nimi- 
ttakarana of this world. At 
the beginning of every creation 
he orings about the samyoga 
of two atoms. For tlie dvit- 
va-nasa of the two atoms at 
the time of dissolution of the 
world the Apekshabuddhi 
of God is necessary. 

Thus the Naiyayikas accept 
God as the nimitta karana of 
the world and as Adrushta- 
dhishthata Atyantika dukkaha 
dhvamsa itself is moksha 
for them. 
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In the sarakhya system two 
ultimate realitie-! are accepted 
nimely Prakrit i and Puriisha. 
Piirush'is are mxnv hut thej"^ 
Ixave nothing to do with Pra- 
kriti. 

He ix Pusbkara palasavan- 
nirlepaha 

Tasmaccha V iparyasat Sidd- 
ham ■•^akshitwa ini.sya puru- 
shasya 

Kaivalyam madhya stliyam 
drastrutva makarat i ii bh.avas- 
cha 

Purusha is cbetaua but not 
a karta. Ho is Kevala, Sakshi, 
Madhyastha aud I) ra slit a. 
Owing to aviveka be thinks 
himself to be sufferiug aud 
bound. But really speaking 
Prakriti itself is doing cvery- 
thiQg for him. Gunakarthruth- 
veeha adhakartheva Bhavat- 
yudasenalia, By tin mere pre- 
sence of Purusha, Pradhana 
or Prakriti acts. Then tlio 
creation of the world take.s 
place. 

Purushasya Vimokslia rtham 
Kaivalyartham tadlia pradba- 
nasya Pangva ndhava duhlia - 
yorapi sam yogaha tatkrutas- 
s argaha 

Just like a lame person Pu- 
rusha possesses darsanasakti 
but not kriyasakti. The blind 
Prakriti can act but not see. 
By the contact of these two 
the creation of the world 
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tak'i? place. 

l^aiknUerinalrvu tatohaukara- 
liii tataha Sbod ashakascha 
ganaha Pancl iahhyaha Pauelia 
blmtani 


This is the Srusbtikrama. 
These twenty four tatvas arc 
called the p.arinarnas of Prak- 
riti. At the time of dissolu- 
tion these go back again into 
the pradhana, the Pancha- 
mahahhutas into Panchatan- 
matras, they and tlie ekadasa 
i idriyas into Ahankara, 
Ahankara into Mahat and 
finally mahat into Pradhana. 
Fiir the Ivaivalya of Purusha 
she works without anything 
for her. 

Vatsasya Vivrnddhi nimittara 
y a d h a pravrniliiragnasya 
kiprasy.i, Pnrnslnsya K aival- 
yardham tadha pravfuthlhi 
pardhana sya 

When Purusha gets the discri- 
minative knowledge that he is 
different from Prakriti 
Prakrutipurusha Viveka she 
ceases to bind him or release. 
ThusPrakriti herself is capable 
of producing and dissolving the 
world without the help of a 
creator or God. So Saukbya 
philosophers deny the exis- 
tence of God. Prakruteh suku- 
marataram H akinchidasteeti 
ms matirbhavati 
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In Ihis Kariki the exis- 
tence of Gjd is denied with- 
out the help of a God Prakriti 
herself can bring about the 
bondage or release of the 
Purusha. So there is no need 
for God. 'rho Pradhana is 
eternal and just like a tortoise 
she reveals her parinamis 
whenever she wants. So this 
sastra is called Niriswara 
Samkhya. The practical side 
of this system is represented 
i>y Yogasastra where the con- 
ception of God is brought 
into. So it is called Seswara 
Samkhya. 

Giving the means of Chitta- 
vrutti nirodha Patanjali in 
his yoga sastra says. 

Iswarapranidhanadva 

Describing the swarupa of 
God he says 

Si giruxi nipl g.iru'iu Ka- 
lenmavaehedat 

He is the teacher of teichers 
from time immemorial. Yoga 
sastra accepts God as a tea- 
cher of teachers Upadeshta 
from whom the yogasastra 
has come down. 

So far we have surveyed 
the six systems of Indian 
philosophy about their con- 
ception of God and creation. 
In short the Nyayasastra 
proves the existence of God 
by anumanapramana and es- 


tablishes him as the creator 
of the world, he being the 
nimitta karana, unlike the 
Vedantins who accept God as 
upadanakarana for this world. 
They accept the eternality of 
the atoms and the srishti and 
pralaya of this world. 

On the other hand Samkhyas 
are satkaryavadins unlike the 
asatkaryavadins namely Nai- 
yayikas- They accept two 
ultimate realities viz. Pra- 
dhana and Purusha. Prakriti 
is capable of producing and 
dissolving the world without 
the help of God. Naiyayikas 
say that a thing is produced 
from a non existant thing i. e. 
a ghata is produced from its 
pragabhava Asstho sajjiyate. 
The effect is different from 
the cause. 

But Samkhyas oppose this 
theory aud prove their own 
satkaryavada. Their concep- 
tion is S ithosgjj lyate They 
give fivj causes for this: 
A sadakaranat Sikatabhyaha 
Tailotpattihi 

Prom sand oil cannot bo 
produced. S o a n )n-oxistent 
thing cannot produce an exis- 
ting thing. 

Upadina grahanat Dadhyar - 
thee ks beerasy.i natu trunas- 
ya Meerasasya va A min who 
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wants curds takes only milk 
l,ut not anything else- 

Sarva sam bhavabhavat Suvar - 
nasya tru^ pumsn Sikatasa 

Gold cannot be obtained 
from sand. 


riot Karanabhavat yavebhyo 
yavaha Vreehibhyo Vrjeha- 
yaha If we sow rice we get 
rice alone. 

Thus they prove their sat- 
karyavada. 


Snktasya Shakya Karanat 
kulalaha Ghatameva karoti na 
patam ratham va 

A potter produces a pot 
alone but not cloth or a Cha- 


Thus Nyaya and Samkhya 
systems differ in their con- 
ceptions of God and creation 
very much. 
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BY 

TUILINGA MAHA VJDYA PEETHAM, MADRAS 


On 7-5-1939 in the Peetliam 
buildings (Oopalopur.'un) rneot- 
ing was hold with AI. K’. Ity. 
A. S. Krishna Rao Panlulu 
gam of Nollore in the chiiir, 
Prominent amongst those that 
attended are Justice Eainesatn 
Pantulu, Messers. J. Satya- 
narayana, M.A., R. L., Pundit 
E. Bhashyakacharyulu garu, 
Sreemati Vidwan, A. Veera 
laxmamma garu. 

The meeting commenced 
with the sweet songs of Srec- 
mafi Kolachina Padroinidevi 
who sang the kritis of Thyaga- 
raya and Deekshitar, Sreemati 
Kavitilaka Kanchanapalli Ka- 
nakanima garu, lecturer, Queen 
Maiy’s College composed ver- 
ses for the occasion stating 
that in honourinc- Mr A. S 
Krishna itao as the guest of 
the evening they are respect- 
ing the whole of Nellore Dis- 
trict and the leaders of Kellore 
District are helping and must 
help to propagate the seeds of 
Indian culture and crafts 
along with the Nel (Rice) 
which they are producing in 
Nellore-year after year. 


Vaidyaraj Dr. S. Avadhany 
Adhipati of the Peetham in 
proposing Mr. A. S. Krishna 
Rm to the chair {»aid a tribute 
to the public work that Mr. 
Krishna Rao Pantulu turned 
out in the council chambers 
and out side. He further said 
that the founder of the Pee- 
tham, the late Amritananda 
Nathaswamy, developed a sys- 
tem of non technical philo- 
sophy for the benefit of all 
who cannot master the abstru- 
se “Paribhasha” of classical 
philosophy and all the teach- 
ing of the great swamy have 
been embodied in the works 
of Sreemati Kanakamba garu. 

Referring to the literary 
activities of the Peetham the 
Adhipati said that they have 
published a translation of 300 
slokas of the Great Andhra 
world poet Jagannadha-Pan- 
dita, the famous poet laureate 
of Emporer Shahajahan. The 
Bengal Maharata and Upper 
India editions of Pamditara- 
gas works contain only 130 
slokas of his Anyokti Vilasa 
while the Peetham now un- 
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earthed a rare work eontain- 
ing 1500. Slokas and is try- 
ing to publish the same. 

In furthering the cause of 
Indian culture the PeeiLam 
has been publishing the 
‘‘Immortal hfessage” a month- 
ly-journal on its behalf in 
English and Sanskrit mainly 
intended to present the Indian 
view of things for the benefit 
of those of our countrymen 
and others who have not the 
opportunity of studying Indian 
questions from original sour- 
ces. 

The preparation oi a cen- 
sus of the best men of culture 
and craft he said forms an im- 
portant work of the Peetham 
and requested Mr. A. S. Kri- 
shna Bao to take the chair. 

After being garlanded by 
Sir V. Ramesam, Mr. Kri- 
shna Bao thanked the orga- 
nisers of the meeting for 
giving him an opportunity to 
aquaint himself with an 
institution which has been do- 
ing substantial work in the 
matter of rejuvinating Aryan 
culture. 

Sympathy and blessings for 
the eause all wise men must 
give. Practical methods for 
doing real work to continue 
the noble eause are to be 
emergently devised. 

10 


He promised to do his best 
and said with pathos “At this 
6l;ige of my life when I have 
practically dis associated my- 
self from "11 the mundane 
affairs to have a vision of the 
ancient wisdom of my mother- 
land it gives me much plea- 
sure to associate myself with 
the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the Peetham. I 
promise to be paying my visits 
to the institution to discuss 
with the Adhipati the ultimate 
aims of our literature and 
philosophy. 

Sir. V Ramesam said that 
he was following with pleasure 
the activities of the peetham 
and attended several annual 
gatherings and meetings of the 
Peetham and witnessed with 
satisfaction the award of pri- 
zes and titles to the bast 
scholars of the country year 
after ‘year’ He particularly 
paid a tribute to the scholar- 
ship of Sreemati Kanakamraa 
garu and said that for nearly 
a quarter of a century all his 
daughters have been her stu- 
dents. 

Pandit Ramabhadra Sarma 
of Triplieane who spoke 
next complimented the Pee- 
tham for having undertaken 
this noblework of preserving 
the seeds of culture and craft 
when it is most urgently 
needed and suggested that 
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eminent men like Sir V. Ra- 
roesam sliould create public 
opinion in favour of a neglec- 
ted cause. 

Pandit E. Rhasbyakacbarlu 
of Tripiieane Hindu High 
Scliool said that he had the 
proud privilege of being 
intimately devotfd to the 
late Amritananda Natha 
swamy and personally heard 
him teach. lie complimented 
Vaidyaraj Dr Avadhany who 


is now composing the swamy ’s 
teachings in ^an8krit versO) 
and said that he clearly sees 
tie personality of the depar- 
ted Master in the writings of 
his disciple Dr. Avadhany 
who he believed is writing m 
Sanskrit under the direct in- 
spiration of bis departed Guru 

The meeting came to a close 
with thanks to the chair and 
distribution of Prasadam. 
Chandanam and Tambulam. 
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BY 
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Iguorance, sloth and lust 
for Power, Pomp and Wealth 
are fundameutal factors that 
conduce to a life of restlessness 
misery and wasting passion. 
Competition, strife and 
aggressiveness set up brute 
force as the dominant lever 
of action. India no less than 
other countries is drifting in 
the same whirlpool unable to 
seek the true message that 
alone would lead the indivi- 
dual and the nation to a haven 
of self reliance, soul - force 
and beatitude. It is the voice 
of the Divine messenger of 
the Immortal message, that 
alone can charm away the 
petrifying doubts dissensions 
ann damaging and disturbing 
influences that like soporifics 
incapacitate Indians from 
working up their own destiny 
which by no means is inferior 
to that of any other nation. 

Adverse to Indians’ Self " 
evolution and self-determina- 
tion there are agencies at 
work; and misleading refor- 
mers political, religious and 
social who like sirens drown 


the inner voice of India’s 
concience. 

Portuuately the Divine 
Message is sought to bn soun- 
ded .igiin. Thn clarion c ill in 
sounded Dy tiu publish -rs of 
The Immortal M essigo a 
monttily periodical which i8 
blessed by Sri Srinivasa the 
God incarnate. Divine (litaclia 
rya-Lord Krishna. 

By shrewd observation and 
critical reviews of Indian 
topics and culture too M-issage 
raises India from the slough 
of despondency liberates In- 
dia from the turgid and demo- 
ralising influences of the mo- 
dern civilisation and in' uses 
the spirit of righteous conduct, 
of manliness and proud rena- 
issance of the culture winch 
is India’s heritage, It is not 
by vague eclecticism *liat lu- 
dians can sustain tbr individu- 
ality of their netutc. It is not 
by parading before the world 
that the other religions are as 
good as their own V^edic reli- 
gion that they can truly 
honour their ancestry, do 
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homage to the mightiest seers 
and saints and thus maintain 
their mtional spirit It is no 
honest discharge of our dha- 
rma that we should not resent 
the mischief wrought on our 
national fabric and the Van- 
dalism that is every day being 
committed on the sacred 
institutions of the country. 
We fail under some lame and 
untenable plea to carry for- 
ward our glorious march to 
Victory over those aggressors 
who seek to destroy our cul- 
ture and we suffer polyglot 
and foreign-minded assem- 
blies to sit in Judgement over 


our samskaras and religions 
convictions. 

The Journal Amrjta Sandesh 
is an antidote to the multi' 
farious ills we are infected 
with, vile imitation of the 
West, weak-kn^ed adoration 
of foreign spirit of faction in 
troduced by vested imterests, 
& go -ahead-rabid and unthin- 
king reform mania, the dan- 
ger of the creeping masculine- 
ness of women and effeminacy 
of men, the inertia of a sense 
of inferioriority etc. We hope 
the worth of the Venture will 
be duly appreciated by the 
enlightened public. 
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THETIRUPATI ORIENTAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

The Tirumalai and Tiru- 
pati Devasthanam’s Commi- 
ttee is reported to have resol 
ved upon the foundation of an 
institution to be called the 
Sree Venkateswara Oriental 
Institute. We congratulate 
the committee upon its resolu- 
tion and we hope and trust 
that the resolution will ere 
long materialise. We should 
however like to avail oursel- 
ves of this opportunity to 
make a few suggestions as 
regards the aims and objects 
and the method of work of an 
institution devoted to the re- 
vival of ancient culture. In 
the first place the title Ori- 
ental Institute is not a happy 
one. Those that were respon- 
sible for this name may seek 
to justify it by reference to 
the professed aim of the 
institute to develop the study 
of Indian cultural relations 
with other countries of the 
East such as Tibet, Siam, Java, 
Sumatra, Bali, Cambodia, 
(%ina, Japan, Ceylon etc. But 
the term Oriental has an Occi* 
ilfntal Havour about it. Euro- 


pean scholars visiting India 
and other Eastern countries 
have utilised this term to 
describe by single name the 
various cultures of Asia and 
Egypt as distinguesbed from 
the culture of Europe and 
America. Most of the cele- 
brated so-called orientalists 
are of occidental nativity; and 
some of our scholars also are 
evincing an anxiety to join 
that band of scholars to ob- 
tain recognition. If an insti- 
tution were founded in a 
European country for the pur- 
suit of the language and phi- 
losophies of Asia it can cer 
tainly be called an oriental 
institute. But an institution 
founded in India can hardly 
be called an oriental institute, 
for no Indian is unto himself 
an easterner. 

The title Oriental Institute 
may be sought to be justified 
in that it conveys a catholi- 
city of vision and compre- 
hends in its scope, other 
eastern cultures and religions 
such as Jain ^ Buddhistic. 
But Lord Sree Venkateswara 
is the representative and 
protector of a speeial pbiloso- 
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phy and a ipecial culture and 
religion, and in an institution 
sought to be founded with his 
funds, it is unfair to say the 
least that his individuality 
should be surrendered It is 
not our opinion that the pro- 
posed institute should not 
promote the study of liuddhi- 
sra and Jainism. What we 
insist upon is that the object 
of the institution ought to be 
the revival and propagation 
of the truly Aryan culture. 
The Nastika darsanas may 
and should be studied, beca- 
use poornabodha is that which 
comprehends, Anvaya > and 
Vyatireka. Competent scholars 
may be engaged to write good 
text books like the famous 
work Sarwadarsanasarasam- 
grahato convey to the student 
an idea of the various schools 
of thought. A special study of 
Buddhism and Jainism is a 
bootless pursuit. While they 
do not add to the wisdom of a 
discriminating scho'ar they 
will certainly aid to confuse 
the minds of half — baked 
wiseacres. 

Sree Adi Sankaracharya 
recognised six religious sys- 
tems and has thus come to be 
known as“Stianraata Sthapana- 
charya”, the common bond 
between the six systems being 
the recognition of the Vedas 
as the supreme authority. The 
broad-mindedness and oath di- 


city of Sankara is thus bornn 
out. For, being himself an 
Adwaitin he recognises various 
kinds of theistic religions. 
The last word in religion and 
philosophy has already been 
said by Sankara, and all that 
remains to be done is only to 
understand his point of view. 

If the term oriental is to be 
literally taken why should the 
institute restrict its resear- 
ches only to Buddhism and 
Jainism ? Muhammadanism, 
Chri'^tianity, Judaism and 
Zorastrianism are as much ori- 
ental in origin as Buddhi.^m 
and Jainism. In fact there is 
not a single religion of note 
which has not taken its origin 
in the orient. 

The proper object of the 
institution, in our view, 
should be an attempt to revive 
the ancient vedic culture of 
India in its pristine glory 
and purity. By vedic culture 
we mean not only the vedas 
and the Upanishads, the Upa- 
vedas and the Shadarsanas 
but all the sixty four arts 
which have made India the en- 
vy and admiration of the entire 
world. For over two decades 
our Trilinga Maha Vidya Pee- 
tham has been making humble 
but none the less, strenuous 
efforts for the revival and 
preservation of the ancient 
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Aiyan culture. As our Adhi- 
pathy Vaidyaroj Dr. D. S. 
Avadhany poioted out in his 
article entitled Real India is 
cnltural India (see Iinmortal 
ilessage hov. ]9c8) ‘‘Let us 
not have anything anei* nt on 
modern lines, Intei iercnco 
of niodfinity only distorts the 
ancient eultuje aid hills its 
soul. Eastein education on 
vrestern lines is a Jailuic. It 
is a contradiction in terms” 
As we pointed cut in the 
opening pages of our issue of 
Noven'ber 19S8 under the 
caption ‘•Cui selves’^ “ They 
(Tne saints and sages of 
ancient India) conceived the 
entire Universe as one organic 
whole. They comprehended the 
interdependence of its vari- 
ous component parts, they 
fully understood the relation- 
ship between Physics and 
Metaphysics between Physio- 
logy and Psychology, between 
Phil<»logy and Philosophy» 
between Chemisty and Alche- 
my, between the changing 
and the Changless, between 
the Microcosm and the Macro- 
cosm. They harmonised the 
conflicting interests of the 
individual and the society of 
the rulers and the ruled of 
the rich and the poor: they 
welded reason with faith and 
blended liberty with humility 
They nullified the diffe- 
rences of time and space and 
understood the life here» 


heretofore and hereafter. 
Thtiis was a perfect system 
of coordination of all knowle- 
dge. Their knowbedge was 
not compartrnental. 

Any institution which has 
for its ])rofessed object the 
itvival oi and di relopment of 
the Cultural heiiiage of India 
f-hould seek to discover and 
jcvivify its very soul and 
s-hould not content itself with 
fiuitk'ss though well-meaning 
efforts to strengthen only pa- 
rticular limbs thereof. 

We are particularly interes- 
ted in the contemi lated insti- 
tute since our own institution 
Sree Tirumala Srccnivasa 
Trilinga Mahavidyapeetham 
was named after Lord Sree 
Venkateswara, and our sole 
object is to revive the ancient 
Aryan culture. 

We hope and trust that the 
authorities of this institution 
will so regulate the courses 
of study therein that the cul- 
ture and civilisation which 
Lord Venkateswara presents 
and represents will once more 
be revived in its original 
glory- 

IP WAR COMES. 

What are we to do? India 
should certainly not give a 
helping hand to Great Britain 
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in her imperialist wars. But 
the time is long past for 
Britain to take the offensive in 
search of new dominions and 
new zones of influence. Bri- 
tain today is like an old man 
taking Kruschen salts. The old 
man does not hope for new 
vigour. He tries his best to 
prevent disease and decay. If 
to day Britain is forced to 
enter into a war, it is only to 
maintain her ‘status quo ante’» 
in which case to decline to 
assist Britain should bo justi- 
fied not on the ground of non- 
co-operation with British im- 
perialistic designs but on 
same other. It is certainly 
sound strategy to say that 
Britain’s extremity is India’s 
opportunity. But the ques- 
tion to be considered is how 
exactly we are going to utilise 
this opportunity. Suppose we 
refuse to assist Britain with 
men and money. The Govern- 
ment seek to exercise all their 
extraordinary and arbitrary 
powers within and without 
the Constitution Act; and we 
proclaim civil disobedience. 
What then! Do we simply re- 
fuse to help Britain or do we 
on the other band help her 
enemies t Gan we have a 
foreign policy of our owni 
Are we in a position to enter 
into independent treaties 
with Britan’s enemies and 
stipulate for terms onloulated 
to promote our own interests 


as distinguished from those of 
Britain? If our policy is going 
to be simply one of non- co- 
operation, and Britain is van- 
quished what is going to hap- 
pen to usP As matters stand 
at present, no country seems 
to have any direct designs 
upon India. But when Bri- 
tain is vaDquisl>ed, her ene- 
mies will eertaiely look upon 
India with greedy eyes. In 
such'an event can we hold cur 
own against the aggressor? If 
with all her military equip- 
ment Britain herself is brought 
to her knees, what chances 
have we, what measures can 
we adopt to ward off the in- 
vader' Can we even under 
those circumstances burl truth 
and non-violence in the face 
of the enemy and hope to 
stagger him with the enormity 
of his own atrocities to such 
an extent that he simply feels 
ashamed of himself and beats 
a hasty retreat? 

These are some of the ques” 
tions which every Indian hav- 
ing his own welfare and that 
of the country at heart should 
put to himself and try to 
answer. We are no doubt 
tired of British domination 
but we are n )t tired of it to 
such an extent as to wish to 
overthrow it at any cost-even 
at the risk of our having to 
accept another foreigner as our 
master. ** Some ineoi^iiiiabla 
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4 i 3 p&tisatio]i of Providence 
.Kais linked up Britain and In- 
^dia. To be able to throw 
avraj the present yoke with 
our own strenjjth is certainly 
to be desired But if we 
overthrow king Log to make 
room for king Crane, the game 
won’t be worth the candle. As 
against others we are 105, as 
between ourselves you are 
hundred and we are five said 
Dharmaja referring to his 
relations with Duryodhana. It 
is a wise principle; it is not 
only wise; it is generous as 
well. Let our Politicians 
bear that in mind before they 
decline to help Britain. 

THE INDIAN HITLER 

One of our contributors 
characterised Gandhiji as the 
Non-violent Hitler. ( See 
Immortal Message January 
1939 page 44) We were in- 
clined to think that the chara- 
cterisation of Gandhiji by our 
contributor was neither just 
nor appropriate. But we have 
since been assured by Sardar 
Patel, than whom no person 
is more competent to speak on 

this matter that Gandhiji 

is the greatest Hitler that he 
; has seen. (Concluding speech 
at the general session of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangha) The 
term Hitler has of late aequi 
'‘red a sinister meaning being 
tOr' eompendiously des- 

11 


cribe all kinds of tyrants and 
blood - thirsty persecutors. 
Nirdar Patel, no doubt, modi- 
fies the statement by saying 
that the influence that Gan- 
dhiji exerts is born out of his 
inexhaustible love and patien- 
ce. If a German were asked 
his opinion of Hitler he would 
probably say the same thing of 
his leader. For, though his, ag- 
ressive foreign policy and; his 
merciless persecution of the 
Jews have made Hitler odious 
to the entire civilised world, 
so far as Germany is concerned 
he seems to be utilising bis 
power and influence in an 
unselfish and benevolent ma- 
nner. 

If one is to accept the cha- 
racterisation of Gandhiji as 
the Indian Hitler, one has rea- 
son to fear whether Congress 
political philosophy is steadily 
advancing towards a form of 
despotism benevolent though 
it may bo. Again this charac- 
terisation of Gandhiji by no 
less a person than Sirdar 
Patel, coming close upon the 
resignation of Subhas Babu 
mi^y even have the effect of 
creating doubts in the public 
mind as regards the bonafides 
of Gandhiji in his - dealings 
with Subhas Babu. One would 
be inclimed to suspect that 
Gandhiji deliberately conspir- 
ed to bring about the resigna- 
tion of Mr- Bose, We do not 
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for a momeiit etiggesttbat it is 
so but rre feel that Sirdar 
Patel made it appear so. 

In ibis counectioD it bas to 
be observed that neither tbe 
Congress High Command, nor 
Mr. Subbas Bose have taken 
tbe public into tbeir confi- 
dence as to wbat tbe ciucial 
points of difference between 
them are. Candhiji and bis 
lieutenants evidently tbink, 
that Subbas Babu is untit to 
be at tbe belm of affairs. 
It is not a question 
of tbe personal fitness or ca- 
pacity of Mr. Bose: there must 
be something ehe which is 
withheld from tbe public. 
Bose and bis supporters tal- 
ked much about differences in 
ideology. But he too failed 
to make himself clear. Nor 
does his policy become evi- 
dent with the various state- 
ments and speeches made by 
him since his resignation. The 
formation of tbe Forward 
block with Mr. Bose at its 
bead does not enlighten the 
public any more. If the diffe- 
rences of opinion simply cen- 
tred round the difference in 
the modus operand! in the 
fight against federation, we 
fail to see why there should 
have been such a serious split. 
And the attitude of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is a greater 
riddle. Be does not agree 
with the Qandhi block or with 


the Forward Block; but hia 
attitude does not create any- 
anxiety since he does not put 
up a fight for Fuhrership. 

Though the uninitiated are 
mystified at the march of 
events in the congress circles, 
they have however no reason 
to fear; for, whatever may be 
tbe reasons, the result is that 
Mahatma Qandhi is again 
at the helm of affairs. If only 
on empirical grounds, the na- 
tion may safely accept his 
political leadership. He has 
safely piloted us through many 
a storm and may be relied 
upon to do the same God 
Willing for many more years. 

THE INDIAN SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE AND 
Dr. T. S. S. RAJAN 

If Dr Hajan had no sympa- 
thy for Ayurveda and had no 
mind to improve it he could 
have easily excused himself 
by pleading shortage of funds 
or some other plausible reason. 
Instead, he chose to injure 
the cause of Ayurveda in 
general and that of the Indian 
school of medicine in particu- 
lar by making irresponsible 
and unfounded statements 
thereby betraying bis apathy 
and ignorance. When Surgeon 
General Qiffard abused the 
Indian Medicine we did not 
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take it ainiBs for it is usual 
with men of bis i»k. When on 
the other band Sir Parde 
Lukis pave expression to his 
appreciation of Ajurveda we 
gave him due credit for it. 
But the attitude of Dr. Rajan 
is incomprehensible; the more 
BO because he claims to have 
studied Ayurvedam. Either 
Dr. Rajan did not understand 
the principles of Ayurvedam 
or there is some motive behind 
his unjust and unjustifiable 
vinification of the Indian 
School of Medicine. Sere are a 
few extracts from a pamphlet 
published by the members of 
the city L. I. M. association 
to show that Dr. Rajan is 
given to irresponsible talk of 
a kind which is unbecoming of 
the exalted position that he 
occupies. Dr Rajan observed 
“that there was only one dead 
body in the anatomy section 
of Indian School of Medicine 
for about 240 students during 
the last three months and not 
one student has touched it 
daring this period’’ It is 
now known that Dr Rajan 
inspected the school after 
the above statement was made 
and found out that his state- 
ment was incorrect. One 
would have thought that a res- 
ponsible person would verify 
foots first before broad-cast- 
ing statements damaging to an 
institution like ours. 


NOTftS 

Let them remember, said Dr. 
Rajan, that there is provision 
for eighty beds in the school 
and the demand is for ninety 
two. It is true that there were 
only eighty beds and the ave- 
rage number of persons treated 
per day during 1937-38 is 
96.04. How could a greater 
number of people be treated 
when there is no equipment 
and provision! We assert that 
only 1/3 of the patients recom- 
mended are admitted and the 
rest rejected for want of beds 
and provision fur medicine and 
diet. 

••• ••• 

Regarding the charge of Dr. 
Rajan about the bad equip- 
ment of tne laboratories of 
the Indian School of Medicine 
according to the statement of 
a responsible gentleman from 
another province the pam- 
phlet says “The truth is we 
uoderstaud that the gentle- 
man never came anywhere 
near the laboratories and yet 
the minister takes the respon- 
sibility for broad-casting an 
imaginary statement so dama- 
ging to our institution. Agai n 
we assert that our teaching 
in physics and chemistry 
and the equipment provided 
is sufficient for the training 
intended. Furthermore if 
aa impartial and unprejudiced 
person would visit the Geue- 
ral Soiduoe section, he would 
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actually find certain things of 
positive anduniquedistinction. 
Training in botany so impor- 
tant to the students of Indian 
ftledicine is such as has not 
been attempted in allopathic 
Schools and colleges. The 
teaching of physics, chemistry 
botany and zoology to a niini- 
ibum standard has been in 
existence in this school almost 
from the very commencement 
Tvhereas in the allopathic 
schools of I)r. Hajan including 
the one where he had studied 
there was no teaching of Bot- 
any. Zoology and Physics for 
scores of years after the 
said schools were started. 

Referring to the exclamation 
of Dr. Rajan that to his utter 
shame he must confess that 
the Principal of the Indian 
school of medicine said that 
he had no syllabus, the pam- 
phlet points out that all infor- 
mation required of a syllubus 
is contained in pages 13 to 25 
of the school prospectus and 
further adds that the Madras 
Medical College has yet no 
syllabus for important sub- 
jectslike Medicine, Midwifery 
and Surgery. 

“May we * ’ cont inues the pam- 
phlet ‘‘respectfully suggest 
to the Hon’ble Minister for 
pu-blic health that the least 
that fair play demands of him 
is that be should give a wide 


publicity to the fact that his 
original statements were in- 
correct.” 

“ Is it too much to hope ” 
asks the pamphlet in conclu- 
sion « that if people in respon- 
sible position have no desire 
to help, they will at least 
cease to destroy?” 


If the mother poisons her 
child, if the father sells his 
son in slavery and if the king 
slaughters his subjects indis- 
criminately, who can protect 
the weak and the rightedusi 
We hoped that with the ad- 
vent of Congress Governments, 
no pains would be spared to 
promote indigenous culture 
and institutions. But we 
seem to be hoping against 
hope. 

THE FAMILY OB^ NORTONS 

Just like the families of Sir 
Arthur and Sir Henry CottonS' 
the family of the Nortons had 
been associated with onr 
country for over three gene- 
rations. They have identified 
themselves with the country 
of their adoption. Every body 
is familiar with tbe famous ba* 
rrister Eardley Norton who, 
passed away in 1931. John. 
Bruce Norton the subject of 
our study in this issue was hi* 
father. His grandfather was 
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of tho Saprome court 
at 0 ilcutta. There was ano- 
tu«r Oeorge N an Advo- 

cate. General of Madras who 
was th.e inamediate predecessor 
of John Bruce Morton ia that 
office. Both took a leading 
part in the public life of the 
day.; George Norton had a 
^n4 in organising the Pachi- 
gppa’s Charities on a sound 
basis. 

The attitude of the Nortons 
towards Indians may today 
appear rather patronising and 
their reference to the Indian 
aa ‘Native’ insulting. But in 
those days and particularly in 
the, mouth of Norton there 
was no sting in the word. The 
Nortons were earnest and 
generous minded people and 
they did what they considered 
best according to their lights 
for the uplifit of India. They 
had’ a high sense of gratitude 
towardsthis country and were 
genuinelyashamed of the over- 
bearing, and insolent attitude 
taken up by some of their 
compatriots towards the Indi- 
ans .and' of the various in- 
justices that they perpetrated. 

It is a pity that publishers 
like Messrs. G.A. Natesan 8Co, 
never thought of including 
a biography of the Nortons 
in their Friends of India 
Series. 


as 

N ATYACHA.EYA YA.D4- 
VALLl SURYANARAYANA 

Elsewhere in this number 
we have published .m extract 
from the weekly edition of 
the London Times, an article 
entitled “The End of the 
Lyceum. ” — Memories of 
Irving. When we sent that 
article to the press we had 
not the slightest idea that in 
this very issue of our Journal 
we would be obliged to write 
about the end o^ the Andhra 
Lyceum as well. For verily 
the late lamented Natyacharya 
was the Henry Irving of the 
Andhra stage. Suryanarayana 
was a bjrn actor Ho came of 
a pretty well to-do brahmin 
family and naturally took to 
English Education. 13ut his 
inborn histrionic talent inter 
fered with the course of his 
studies. He did not however, 
waste his time. He zealously 
devoted himself to the develop- 
ment of his natural instincts 
and very early in his career 
he built up a great reputaUoir 
as an actor of a very high 
order. Endowed with a fair 
knowledge of English, Sans- 
krit and Telugu and welt 
versed in the principles of 
Bharatasastra, Siirynarayana 
easily became a Prince among 
the Andhra Actors. 

He had a very imposing 
pertonality, an exquisite 
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Voice and a clear delivery, booked in advance by meane 
Almost from the beginning of Telegraphic money orders 
of his stage career he invaria- from all parts of the Andhra 
bly took up the role of the country to witness the per- 
hero in every play* As Dush- formance of Suryanarayana 
yanta in Abhijnana Sakunta- at Bezwada. 
iam, as Duryodhana in Drau- 

padivastrapaharanam. as Sa The premature demise of 
tyavan in Savitri, as Suyodha- Natyacharya Suryanarayana 
na in Venisamhara, Surya- creates such a great void in 
narayana always appears be- the Andhra Stage, as 
fore the mental eye of his cannot be easily filled up. 
contemporaries. It may with- Nay more — talkies are slowly 
out being guilty of exaggera- supplanting the stage and the 
tion be asserted that in the best histrionic talent of the 
roles he took up he was not country is more attracted to 
equalled or excelled during the screen than to the stage, 
his life and is not likely to be The traditions and standards 
hereafter. set up by Suryanarayana 

and his predecessors are not 
Talking of Suryanarayana, likely to be followed by 
one cannot fail to mention the rising generation of 
the name of Sre Suraneni actors. The classical 
Papaiah Row Bahadur, Zamin- drama is ignored though not 
dar of Mylavaram who was to yet totally forgotten The 
a large extent responsible in Andhra country however is 
the development of the indebted to the talkie in that it 
Andhra stage. The Bala- has preserved to the posterity 
bharati Samajam of Bezwada, specimens of the talent of the 
founded by the Mylavaram late Natyacharya in the shape 
Zamindar was really the of Dushyanta in Sakuntala 
Lyceum of the Andhra country and Duryodhana in Droupadi- 
and late Suryanarayana was vastrapaharana and Rama in 
the principal figure therein Paduka. 

In the heyday of Balabharati 

; Samajam, tickets used to be May his soul rest in peace 1 
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